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THE ROMANTIC BEGINNINGS OF MILWAUKEE 


HE Indians chose the site of the prosperous city of Milwaukee, 
63 Wisconsin. A pretty, straw-like village of wigwams might have 
been seen during the first quarter of the present century, cosily nestled 
among the scattered trees at the southerly side of the Milwaukee river, 
near the lake shore, where the indentation forms a bay six miles wide and 
three miles deep, easy of access at all seasons of the year. The Pottawa- 
tomies dwelt here, a nation that is said to have been known by this name 
(variously spelled) some two hundred and fifty years. Possibly there was 
some poetry in the savage nature, a certain love for the beautiful which 
attracted them here. At all events they could hardly have selected this 
charming hunting ground at random. From the tops of the bold round 
bluffs, which had just timber enough to shade them well, they could scan 
the lake stretching off in the distance to the east, look down upon the 
river winding in from the west like a silver thread, and catch a glimpse in 
the far away of the boundless prairies carpeted with green, and variegated 
with the wild rose, the blue-bell, the tiger lily, and other bright-colored 
flowers. These Indians were less quarrelsome than some of the tribes, 
and were fond of trading. Their habits were partially civilized, they had 
something of a religious philosophy, and their language was musical. It 
was their fascinating traditions which inspired some of Longfellow’s beau- 
tiful poems, notably ‘‘ Hiawatha,” formed the basis of Mark R. Harrison’s 
fine historical painting, and furnished the theme for several European 
essays. The Menomonees lived at the same time on the northerly side of 
the Milwaukee river, although their village was not as compact ; and por- 
tions of several scattering tribes were located in the vicinity. 

Missionaries and traders from Canada found this harbor convenient, 
but no one came to stay and establish a trading-post until Jean Baptist 
Mirandeau appeared, a few years prior to the close of the last century. 
He was an educated Frenchman of good family, who had been disappointed 
in a romantic love affair, and emigrated to Quebec, resolved to commence 
life anew in the wilderness of America—and it is said his fickle ‘‘ sweet- 
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heart ” never had any tidings of him whatever from the hour he sailed 
from France. He was young, of great manly beauty, accomplished in 
music, literature, and many languages, and remarkably urbane and polished 
in his manners. At Quebec he made the acquaintance of Jacques Vieau, 
an older man, but of an equally adventurous spirit, one who had already 
traveled more or less among the Indians, and knew how to deal with 
them. The two packed a few necessaries, and started for the wilds of the 
great Northwest Territory, stopping at Mackinaw and Green Bay, and pros- 
pecting in various places. They found fur-trading exceedingly profitable, 
and became great favorites with the Indians. In Mackinaw young Miran- 
deau courted and married an Indian maiden and took her to Milwaukee, 
where he built a small habitation, and founded for himself a permanent 
home among the Pottawatomies. He then sent for the personal posses- 
sions he had stored in Quebec, among which was a large and valuable col- 
lection of books—the first library it is supposed that ever was seen west of 
the lakes. As the Indian wife could neither read nor write, Mirandeau had 
little fellowship in his scholarly pursuits, but he assumed the duties of a 
teacher for his ten children with commendable results. He wasa religious 
man, and had prayers in his house every morning and evening. One of 
his daughters married Charles Vieau and went to live in Kansas in 1837; 
another daughter married Joseph Porthier at Chicago, in 1822, and about 
1835 removed to Milwaukee. She had gone when about nine years of age 
to live with Colonel Kinzie at Fort Dearborn, Chicago, and remained in 
the Kinzie family until her marriage. She spoke both French and Eng- 
lish with fluency, and understood all the Indian dialects. Mirandeau cul- 
tivated quite an extensive plantation, raised wheat, corn, and vegetables, 
and had a fine garden. In 1814 he imported two cows from Fort Dearborn, 
the first in Wisconsin, which the Indians regarded with awe and curiosity 
for many days. 

The history of Jacques Vieau is chiefly associated with Green Bay. 
He also married an Indian woman, a princess she was called, the sister 
of a Pottawatomie chieftain, Puch-wau-she-gun, who was partly French. 
Vieau was an expert in the Indian traffic, made long journeys into the 
forests, opened relations with new tribes, and learned the language of all 
the different savages for hundreds of miles around. He was held in great 
respect by John Jacob Astor's agents, with whom he had commercial rela- 
tions. He established astore of sugars and groceries at Green Bay, which 
proving lucrative, he started a similar store at Milwaukee, with additional 
goods in the way of trinkets and gunpowder. A clerk was placed in charge 
and Vieau spent a part of every winter, prior to the war of 1812, in Mil- 
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waukee, which must have proven particularly agreeable to Mirandeau. 
Vieau had eleven children who grew to maturity. One of his sons, Louis, 
became chief of the Pottawatomies in Kansas, and died very rich in 
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1876, leaving forty-four thousand acres of land, a herd of fine cattle, and 
upwards of $200,000 in money. 

Solomon Juneau is usually mentioned in histories and encyclopedias 
as the “ first white settler” of Milwaukee, but he found Mirandeau quite 
an old resident there when he arrived in 1818. Juneau was of French 
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birth, a native of Canada, and twenty-five years of age at the date men- 
tioned. His first experience in dealing with the Indians was as an em- 
ployee in Jacques Vieau’s Green Bay store, from 1816 to 1818. He fell 
in love with Vieau’s pretty daughter Josette, then very young, and this 
romantic side of his remarkable career turned his attention toward provid- 
ing business and a dwelling-place of his own. Milwaukee was his Mecca; 
he came at first as Vieau’s head clerk in the store, and the following year, 
1819, returned to Green Bay for his bride. During the winter following 
the newly married pair lived in a building constructed of tamarack poles, 
near where now East Water and Wisconsin streets cross each other. 
Henceforward during forty memorable years in the planting and devel- 
opment of Milwaukee, Juneau was more or less associated with every 
movement. From 1820 to 1835 he was literally the autocrat of the 
region, and for the greater part of the period he was practically the only 
white resident, Mirandeau having died in 1819. The Indians almost 
idolized him because of his sympathy and generosity, and at the same 
time stood in wholesome fear of him as he was marvelously brave, with 
such muscular strength that he could throw a man over his head without 
apparent effort, or whip any Indian in the tribe. He claimed the land 
and compelled obedience from the natives, even to the most haughty 
sachems. If he wanted a pouch of water, a dish of wild berries, a bundle 
of wood, or a handful of roots, he commanded the nearest buck to go for 
him—and he went. When the city subsequently began to take form, he 
was the first postmaster, the first mayor, and one of the chief promoters 
of every public enterprise. 

The bridal habitation of Mr. and Mrs. Juneau was in the beginning 
literally without any of the modern improvements, It had not even a floor, 
a table, a bedstead, a chair, or a stove. Blocks of wood were used to sit 
upon, also a few stools made of small saplings. A bedstead was impro- 
vised, with poles resting on the logs which formed one side of the house 
and a “crotch ’—while cords were ingeniously contrived with strips of 
twisted bark. A novel mattress was evolved from blue beech wood riven 
into fine splinters after the manner of an Indian broom, and skins were 
used for blankets. Mrs. Juneau cooked the food over an open fire on the 
ground, having two or three rude utensils which they had managed to 
secure. They had no earthen dishes for some years, and frequently noth- 
ing to eat except fish or wild meat. Juneau fixed up a corner in the hut 
for the display and sale of his Indian goods, by hewing a log flat on 
the top and supporting it with legs made of saplings. This was his first 
store. He also constructed a raft of tamarack poles which he kept fastened 
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to a stake in the river, and used as occasion demanded, sometimes as a 
ferry-boat and sometimes in making short journeys. 
Mrs. Juneau’s influence over the Indians was almost as absolute as 
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that of her husband; they obeyed her as if she had been a veritable 
queen. Aan illustration of her power was when the final treaty was under 
consideration, which resulted in the extinguishment of the aboriginal title 
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to the land on which Milwaukee has arisen. The government had secured 
all the land north and east of the Milwaukee river through a treaty made 
with the Menomonees in 1831. It was not, however, until February, 
1835, that a similar negotiation was concluded with the Pottawatomies 
for the district south of the river. These Indians received permission 
through the treaty to remain on the ground without molestation fora 
specified time. When the survey was made of the territory north of the 
river early in the autumn of 1835, the lines were made to cross the Potta- 
watomie precinct in order to secure a full township. The Indians regarded 
this as a premeditated wrong, and were terribly enraged. They planned 
immediately to massacre all the white people in the settlement. The 
news reached Mrs. Juneau, whose husband was at the time in Green Bay, 
and she went among the Indians personally, without a moment’s delay, 
and remained in their village all night watching over them. They were 
excited to a most dangerous degree, and but for her would have consum- 
mated their fiendish purpose: yet they dared not strike a blow so long as 
she commanded peace. Only a few persons knew of the fate from which 
they had been rescued until the following day, 

In Juneau’s little picturesque home of tamarack poles, every trader, 
traveler, or new-comer, was made welcome and entertained as comforta- 
bly as its dimensions and the circumstances would permit. The great 
American Fur Company, founded by Mr, Astor, made Juneau its agent, 
a post which he filled creditably for more than two decades, accumu- 
lating riches rapidly. He was kind to every one in trouble, and he acted 
on the principle that all men are honest. Mr. Albert Fowler, the first 
justice of the peace in Wisconsin, describes his arrival at Milwaukee, 
November 18, 1833, as follows: ‘My three companions and myself took’ 
possession of an old log cabin where we lived during the winter of 1833- 
34, doing our own cooking, amusing ourselves as best we could, there 
being no other white men in the place during that winter excepting 
Solomon Juneau, In the early part of the month of January, 1834, Mrs. 
Juneau was taken exceédingly ill, and there being neither medicines nor 
physicians nearer than Chicago, I was started off by Juneau, on an Indian 
pony, clad in Indian moccasins and leggings and spare blanket, for medical 
aid. The journey in mid-winter, through eighty-five or ninety miles of 
wilderness, was one of great hardships, and one which I have never desired 
to undertake again. The Indians predicted that I would perish, but thanks 
to a vigorous constitution and a physique already inured to frontier life, 
I succeeded in reaching Chicago, obtaining the desired aid, and was 
rewarded with the double satisfaction of having assisted in relieving a 
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most kind and noble-hearted woman, besides the gift of a new suit of 
clothes from Mr. Juneau.” 
Mr. Fowler was a native of Berkshire county, Massachusetts; his 





father, Dr. Elijah Fowler, was a soldier in the Revolution, and a lineal 
' descendant of William Fowler, one of the first settlers of New Haven in 
1638. He opened the first real-estate office in Milwaukee in 1834, a 
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decidedly primitive affair; was a clerk for Juneau in the first post-office, 
was the first register of deeds, and a member of the constitutional conven- 
tion. He married Emily, daughter of David Wilcox, of Great Barrington, 
Massachusetts, in 1836. On his coming to Milwaukee in 1833, he drove 
the second wagon into the place. The first vehicle on four wheels— 
drawn by civilized horses, so to speak—was driven into Milwaukee in 
1830, by L. Goodrich Loomis. It was laden with Indian goods, and 
came from Detroit by way of Chicago. Loomis was accompanied by four 
adventurous young men, but he was the leader of the party. Night 
came on as they neared Milwaukee, and it was so dark he was obliged to 
camp out with his horses, while his companions on foot .discovered the 
house of Juneau and were rendered comfortable. The Indians made the 
night hideous for Loomis, and stole some of his goods. In the morning 
he proceeded to Juneau’s and sold what remained. Loomis and his party 
after a while returned to Detroit, but fourteen years later he became a 
permanent settler of Milwaukee. 

Mr. Juneau, despite his isolation and inconveniences, did what he could 
for the education of his growing family. He had fifteen children, nearly 
all of whom lived to reach maturity. The first organized effort to estab- 
lish a private school, however, distinguished the year 1835. A little frame 
building was erected, and a regular teacher employed. The first school 
district in Wisconsin was created soon after the territorial organization in 
1836. Mr. Juneau had meanwhile outgrown his pioneer dwelling, and was 
living in a good frame house. “In his front yard,” writes Mr. James S. 
Buck, ‘ were two posts, about twelve feet high, to each of which a bear was 
chained, and I have spent many an hour in watching the gambols of those 
bears. They would climb to the top of the posts, place all of their feet 
close together, and from thence survey the crowd of loafers and idlers that 
were watching them with the greatest complacency. They were killed and 
eaten at a feast Juneau gave the Indians in 1837.” The east or Juneau’s 
side of the river grew much faster than the Kilbourn and Walker divisions 
of the new town, Juneau being able to offer special inducements to settlers 
and speculators. He was an interesting figure in this forming community. 
Mr. A. F. Pratt says: “My old friend Juneau was supposed to be worth 
at least $100,000. I have often seen him in those days go into his store 
after business hours were over and take from the drawers the money that 
his clerks had received during the day for goods and lots, amounting often 
to $8,000 or $10,000, and put it loose in his hat; and upon one occasion I 
recollect his hat being knocked off in a playful crowd, when $10,000 flew 
in various directions. In short, money seemed to be of no earthly use to 
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him. If aman called upon him to subscribe for a public improvement or 
a charitable object, he subscribed without asking the why or wherefore.” 
George H. Walker first made Milwaukee his permanent abode in 1834, 
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building a little trading hut on the land which he had pre-empted—some 


one hundred and sixty acres—known as Walker’s point, where he later on 
laid out the streets in the fifth ward. His claim was not actually recog- 
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nized, however, by the national government until many years afterward. 
He was a native of Virginia, and but twenty-three years of age in 1834. 
He earned an enviable reputation for ability and integrity, was elected to 
the territorial legislature in 1842, and made speaker of the house the fol- 
lowing year. In 1850 he was elected mayor of Milwaukee. He was an 
important citizen from the first, and one of the most interesting characters 
in the western world. He was one of the three—the others being Solomon 
Juneau and Bryan Kilbourn—who are generally spoken of as foremost in 
civilizing and building up Milwaukee. For many years the place was 
divided into three sections, called respectively Walker’s point, Juneau’s 
side, and Kilbourn town, in honor of these three distinguished claimants 
who held the land, attempting each for himself to found a city thereon, 
and over which for a season each exercised almost kingly powers. Bryan 
Kilbourn purchased his tract of land on the west side of the river, still 
known as Kilbourntown. He was alive to the possibilities of the locality 
at a very early date. He visited Milwaukee in 1834, and contracted for 
the building of a bridge across the Menomonee river, near its junction with 
the Milwaukee—and about this pioneer bridge and other projected bridges 
a chapter might be written of surpassing interest. 

The year 1835 brought the site of the prospective city into more special 
and extended notice. Daniel Wells, Jr., wrote from Green Bay, August 
30, 1805, describing an extended tour through the Wisconsin country. He 
says: “I traveled twenty miles in one direction without finding any 
brooks that contained water; their beds being all dry. Some good pine 
and mill sites, however, which I may possibly buy. I have purchased con- 
siderable real estate at Milwaukee, mostly village property. The land 
about Milwaukee is the best in the territory, and as Milwaukee is the only 
harbor for some distance, either way on the lake, it must of necessity be- 
come a place of great importance. It is now laid out in lots for two miles 
north and south, and one and a half miles east and west, which lots will, I 
think, sell immediately for from $100 to $1,000, and much money has been 
made speculating in lots already.’”” Mr. Wells was born in Maine, and at 
this date was twenty-seven years of age, possessing rare shrewdness and 
foresight. He returned to the east, closed his business there, and early in 
1836 removed his family to Milwaukee. Henceforward he took a promi- 
nent part in the development of the city and territory. In August of the 
same year, 1836, he was appointed justice of the peace by the territorial 
government, and in 1838 a judge of probate. He was elected to the legis- 
lature, was sent to congress for several terms, was one of the chief pro- 
jectors of the first railroad in Wisconsin, and in active business affairs 
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became closely identified with the industrial fortunes of the state, accumu- 
lating a large fortune. 

Dr. Enoch Chase and his wife had been in Milwaukee upwards of a 
year when Mr. and Mrs. Wells arrived. Dr. Chase was the first physician 
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in the city—his diploma was granted by Dartmouth college in 1831—and 
Mrs. Chase was the second white woman to make Milwaukee her permanent 
home. The Methodists held religious services for the first time in June, 
1835, in their log house at the mouth of the river, and Rev. J. L. Barber, 
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a Congregationalist, preached occasionally in the same place. The first 
church edifice in Milwaukee was not erected until 1837, and by the Pres- 
byterians. Dr. Chase was a New Englander, and a relative of Salmon P. 
Chase and of the noted Bishop Philander Chase. 

But 1836 was the great year of boom for Milwaukee. People of all 
sorts arrived early in the spring—traders, adventurers, speculators and 
_ home-seekers; presently the rush became enormous, and lasted until late 
in the autumn. Buildings went up like magic. Stores with three sides 
enclosed and slab roofs appeared sometimes in a single day. Lots sold 
at fabulous prices, and enormous rents were paid for the privilege of 
opening and selling goods on vacant ground, A land office was opened, 
saw-mills were quickly in operation; that distinguishing mark of civiliza- 
tion, a jail (which was filled before November) was built, as well as a court- 
house; and a newspaper was started. Everybody had in his pocket or in 
his mind a fortune in land. Speculators went to bed every night expect- 
ing to double their wealth on the morrow. Money was plenty, and men 
grew rich with the rapidity of thought. Even the calm and ordinarily 
level-headed Solomon Juneau was seized with the common insanity and 
purchased back in the autumn for thousands some lots he had sold in the 
spring for hundreds. 

Among those whom the land craze reached were Mr. and Mrs. John 
Weaver, of Oneida County, New York. They bade farewell to all that 
was near and dear to them, and with two children and their household 
goods started for Milwaukee. Mrs. Weaver’s account of their arrival at 
midnight on the 27th of September, gives a vivid picture of the condition 
of affairs at that date. She writes: “ About twelve o’clock midnight we 
were a mile from Milwaukee. Late as it was we had to go ashore in a 
small row-boat, which went three times from the schooner to the land to 
take passengers and goods. We went the second time. There was no 
harbor or pier, and the sailors rowed as near as they could and then 
jumped ashore with a rope in hand, pulling the boat to them and helping 
the rest of us to land. There we were with our two little children on the 
beach of the lake, a long way from a house or any building, and the night 
so dark that we could scarcely see to walk on the beach and keep clear of 
the lake. We took the children, each of us one, in our arms, and walked 
half a mile along close by the lake, the thunder growing louder and 
nearer. We came to a small log house, where lived three families, but 
they were all in bed by the time we got there. We rapped at the door, 
and a man called out to know what was wanted. My husband answered 
that he had just landed from a schooner, with his wife and two children, 
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and would like to get shelter the rest of the night. A lady let us in, the 
only man at home being lame and unable to get out of bed. They were 
kind enough to give us shelter, but had no bed for us; so my husband 





went back to where we had landed and brought a loose bed, before it 
rained very hard. We remained that winter with my husband’s brother- 
in-law near Milwaukee.” 
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The land they had expected to buy was not then in the market, but 
before spring the claims had been adjusted, and the cabin built into which 
they moved. As soon as fairly settled Mrs. Weaver undertook the teaching 
of a small school for her own and her neighbors’ children. She writes: “I 
suppose many young mothers and housekeepers would marvel at the idea 
of a woman undertaking to do her own work for a family of six, and at 
the same time teach a school of twenty scholars in the same room, which 
was only twelve by fourteen feet in size. But as necessity was then, and 
had been, and perhaps always will be, the mother of many inventions, we 
found that by patience and perseverance it could be done at least for a 
few months, At the end of four summer months I found it necessary to 
give up my school, so as to take time to do my fall work and prepare my 
family for the coming winter. We had no more school for a year except 
on Sundays. We opened again, after a short time, the door of our little 
cabin for Sunday-school, in which little children were taught to read and 
spell, and older ones that could read learned Testament lessons. With 
the addition of prayers and singing, the exercises of from two to three 
hours. passed very pleasantly, and as we then thought profitably to our- 
selves and our children.” 

Meanwhile the inflated young city of Milwaukee was on the verge of 
a terrible collapse. The winter of 1836-37 was comparatively quiet, the 
speculators and adventurers having disappeared until the spring should 
open. It was supposed that property and population would thrive as rap- 
idly in 1837 as they had in 1836. Instead came the panic. The financial 
cyclone that burst with terrific fury in New York early in April extended 
to the remotest quarters of the Union. Eight of the states in part or 
wholly failed. Even the national government could not pay its debts. 
Universal bankruptcy seemed impending. The lots and lands in Mil- 
waukee for which fabulous prices had been paid became in a twinkling of 
no commercial value whatever. The speculators and the capitalists did 
not reappear with the spring sunshine, and the frightened and half-dazed 
inhabitants were in actual danger of starvation. Those who had money 
enough to take them elsewhere departed forthwith never to return, while 
those who had no ready cash made the best of the agonizing situation. 
Lots for which $500, or even $1,000, had been paid the year before, were 
often given outright in exchange for a barrel of pork or flour; and it is 
said that some lots which to-day are worth $12,000, were obtained at that 
time in exchange for a suit of clothes. The imaginary wealth of the peo- 
ple had vanished like the morning dew, and a burden was entailed upon 
the rising city the effects of which were apparent for an entire decade. 
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But men with tact, energy, and ability, were still left in Milwaukee, who 
laid foundations of stone upon the pasteboard beginnings, resulting in the 
present rich and flourishing city but little more than fifty years old. 

There was a strong rivalry for some years between Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, the latter being generally considered the most healthful situation, 
and in a commercial spirit inclined to crow over her less fortunate neigh- 
bor. A great many Chicagoans came to live in Milwaukee. It is said that 
Nelson Ludington, who had established himself in Chicago in 1838, made 
a flying visit to see what Milwaukee was like, and when twitted about the 
sanitary conditions of the home he had chosen, remarked, “ Oh, I like 
Chicago generally speaking. I enjoy living there, but it is not exactly 
pleasant to see black crape on seventeen doors within a block from your 
home.” Harrison Ludington, who was the mayor of Milwaukee in 1871, 
1873, and 1875, and elected governor of Wisconsin in 1876, reached the 
young city, of which he became such a prominent and useful citizen, in 
1838. He belonged to a historic New York family, and was then thirty- 
six years of age. He was born at Carmel, Putnam county, New York. 
His grandfather, Colonel Henry Ludington, of Carmel, served in the 
French war with much credit—was at the battle of Lake George, where 
his uncle and cousin were killed by his side; he was one of the foremost 
in espousing the cause of America at the outbreak of hostilities with 
England, and received his first commission as colonel from the provincial 
congress of New York, which commission was superseded in May, 1778, by 
one from Governor George Clinton. His duties were multifarious, never- 
ceasing, and attended with great danger. His own house was his head- 
quarters throughout the Revolutionary war, after which he filled many 
positions of trust, public and private. He served in the legislature of the 
state, was for a long time justice of the peace, and through the whole of 
an honored life was one of the most public-spirited men in the community. 
His descendants seem to have followed gracefully in his footsteps, and 
their influence in the building up of towns in the great Northwest will 
survive to the end of time. Harrison Ludington became widely known as 
one of a great, prosperous lumber firm, and, aside from his extensive busi- 
ness interests, he was a power in local and state politics. 
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(To be continued.) 


















GEORGIA—THE ONLY FREE COLONY 
HOW THE NEGRO CAME 


The charter for the colony of Georgia granted by his Britannic 
Majesty to the twenty trustees in 1732 neither permitted nor prohibited 
the introduction of negroes into the province. The reasons for the found- 
ing of the colony which the preamble of the charter set forth were con- 
strued by the trustees to virtually prohibit negro slavery, or at least to be 
incompatible with it. 

These reasons were, chiefly, that Georgia should be a kind of asylum 
for the distressed poor of Britain and for the persecuted Protestants of 
other lands; that it should be made a kind of frontier against Indians 
and other enemies, but more especially a frontier for South Carolina, 
where “our loving subjects, who now inhabit there, by reason of the 
smallness of their number, will, in case of a new war, be exposed to the 
‘like calamities (z.¢. massacres and devastation); that we may extend our 
fatherly compassion even to the meanest and most infatuate of our people, 
and to relieve the wants of our above-mentioned poor subjects; ”. and 
“that it will be highly conducive for accomplishing those ends, that a 
regular colony of the said poor people be settled and established in the 
southern territories of Carolina.” From these fundamental principles and 
aims the trustees naturally concluded that the admission of negroes 
would prevent the carrying out the purposes of the charter. While latent 
motives of humanity may have been the secret spring of opposition to 
slavery on the part of some of the board—as we shall find to have been 
the case, notably with the founder of the colony, the illustrious Ogle- 
thorpe—yet this sentiment played but a small part in antagonizing a 
system then fostered by England in all her American provinces. 

All the other colonies were slave-holding, and so remained until after 
the outbreak of the Revolution, and some of them, especially the New 
England, were deriving great profits from the importation and sale of 
native Africans. What of opposition the traffic encountered was based 
chiefly upon economic considerations. The philanthropic trustees of 
Georgia, though far ahead of their age in humanitarian views and efforts, 
yet seldom discussed slavery from any other than the white man’s stand- 
point. How the system would affect the white man, was the question: 
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the negro’s side was not debatable. The Church did not, at least, antag- 
onize slavery; indeed, many of the most renowned clergymen of those 
times championed it as necessary to the very existence of some of the 
American colonies. Under these circumstances the establishment of a 
free colony seems the more extraordinary. 

At the time of Georgia’s birth South Carolina’s position was most criti- 
cal. Her negro population was to her white about as eight to one, and a 
very large part of this dark race was of native Africans, almost as untamed 
as before they left the Guinea coast. Much of the present territory of 
the state was held by Indian tribes in whose bosoms there was little affec- 
tion for the pale-faced intruders, and only the opportunity was wanting 
to kindle the border into a flame. South of the Savannah as far as the 
Altamaha, and westward beyond the ken of Europeans, were great nations 
of aborigines, with most of whom Carolina was on a precarious footing. 
In Florida was the Spaniard, and in Louisiana and along the Gulf coast 
the Frenchman, both born enemies of England and of all that was Eng- 
lish. With such foes within and without, the very existence of Carolina 
was problematical, and one of the most cogent reasons for establishing a 
new colony south of the Savannah was that expressed in the charter—to 
give a frontier to South Carolina. Silk and wine were to be the staple 
products of the new colony, and for such labors the negro’s brawn was not 


needed. 
‘* Hence annual vessels shall to Europe sail 
With the gay treasures of the silky spoil, 
And Georgian flow’rets bloom in Britain’s isle ; 
Or with rich juices which the vineyard yields, 
That spreads luxuriant o’er uncultured fields,” 


The colonists who came with Oglethorpe in 1733, and those who fol- 
lowed for the next three or four years, being chiefly ‘“ decayed people,” 
and most of them “sent on the charity,” at first thought little of attain- 
ing to mastery and ownership of slaves. Probably, had they not been 
brought into contact with slavery just across the river, the desire for 
negroes would not have prevailed to the extent of introducing them into 
the colony. For a time the matter was but little agitated. Rum had 
been prohibited in 1733, and there seemed little likelihood that negroes 
would be introduced, unless by Carolina settlers who might endeavor to 
bring their slaves across the Savannah; but this was not attempted fora 
time. 

_ Early in 1734 Oglethorpe returned to England for the first time, and 
resumed his seat in parliament. 
Vor. XXII.— No. 4.—20 
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Of a meeting of the common council of the trustees in the palace 
court, January 9, 1735, at which Oglethorpe was present, we find the fol- 
lowing minute: “An Act for rendering the colony of Georgia more defen- 
sible by prohibiting the importation and use of Black slaves into the same. 
Which Act being read and an amendment made thereto: Order’d, That 
the said Act with the said amendment be engross’d.” 

Both the negro and the rum acts were approved by his Majesty in the 
same month; and the negro, free or slave, was henceforth to be a stranger 
upon Georgia soil. Yet the trustees favored the policy of introducing white 
(German) servants. These were commonly sold to the colonists at the rate 
of £8 per head for a three years’ indenture. At the end of this time they 
were to be freed and receive “trust lots.” It was believed that they 
would make valuable citizens and add to the strength of the colony as a 
frontier against the Spaniards. In May, 1735, the trustees notify the 
bailiffs of Savannah that they have contracted for one hundred Germans 
for four years, ‘whom they intend to place out to such persons as have 
behaved with most zeal for the welfare of the colony, and shall have 
thereby deserved best from the publick. The trustees will give credit for 
their passage and give their masters one year’s food and cloathing for 
them upon credit; and by the placing of them to such persons as have so 
behaved the trustees hope to encourage the religious, industrious and 
quiet people.” 

Again we read in the “ Egmont Journals,” that forty German servants 
arrived in Georgia in November, 1737, and were sent to Darien to Lieu- 
tenant J. Moore McIntosh. Each freeholder was allowed to take one of 
those servants by giving bond with security in the sum of 48, payable in 
one year. ‘The remainder were to be employed in cutting and sawing 
timber for the trustees. 

To secure the colonists in the use of such labor, as far back as Sep- 
tember, 1733, the trustees endeavored to obtain the passage of a law in 
Carolina,* “to prevent any persons running from Georgia receiving any 
encouragement or getting any settlement there.” This was a fugitive 
slave law for white servants—a measure which Carolina was very unwill- 
ing to adopt, and many complaints were made in Georgia against Carolina 
for harboring her fugitives. Thus the board endeavored to anticipate the 
need of “helps” for the colonists. The results we shall see hereafter. 

In May, 1735, the trustees give to the lords commissioners for trade 
and plantations their reasons for excluding negroes from the colony: 
“The trustees were induced to prohibit the use of negroes within 

* Transcript of Colonial Documents (MS.), p. 46. 
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Georgia, the intention of his Majesty’s charter being to provide for poor 
people incapable of subsisting themselves at home, and to settle a frontier 
for South Carolina, which was much exposed to the small number of its 
white inhabitants; it was impossible that the poor who should be sent 
from hence, and the foreign persecuted Protestants, who must go in a 
manner naked into the colony, could be able to purchase or subsist them 
(negroes) if they had them; and it would be a charge too great for the 
trustees to undertake, and they would be thereby disabled from sending 
white people. The first cost of a negro is about thirty pounds, and this 
thirty pounds would pay the passage over, provide tools and other neces- 
saries, and defray the charge of subsistence of a white man for a year, in 
which time it might be hoped that the planter’s own labor would gain 
him some subsistence. Consequently the purchase money of every negro 
(abstracting the expense of subsisting him as well as his master), by being 
applied that way, would prevent the sending over a white man, who 
would be of security to the province, whereas the negro would render 
that security precarious. 

It was thought the white man by having a negro slave would be less 
disposed to labor himself, and that his whole time must be employed in 
keeping the negro to work, and in watching against any danger he or his 
family might apprehend from the slave; and that the planter’s wife and 
children would, by the death—or even the absence—of the planter, be in 
a manner at the mercy of the negro. 

It was also apprehended that the Spaniards at St. Augustine would be 
continually enticing away the negroes or encouraging them to insurrec- 
tion; that the first might easily be accomplished, since a single negro 
could run away thither without companions, and would only have a river 
or two to swim over; and this opinion has been confirmed and justified by 
the practices of the Spaniards, even in time of profound peace, among 
the negroes of South Carolina, where, though at a greater distance from 
St. Augustine, some have fled in periaugas and like boats to the Spaniards 
and been protected, and others in large bodies have been incited to insur- 
rection, to the great terror, and even endangering the loss of that province, 
which, though it has been established about seventy years, has scarce 
white people enough to secure her against her own slaves. 

It was also considered that the produces designed to be raised in the 
colony would not require such labor as to render negroes necessary for 
carrying them on; for the province of Carolina produces chiefly rice, 
which is a work of hardship proper for negroes, whereas the silk and 
other produces which the trustees proposed to have the people employed 
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on in Georgia were such as women and children might be of as much use 
as negroes. 

It was likewise apprehended that if the persons who should go over to 
Georgia at their own expense should be permitted the use of negroes, it 
would dispirit and ruin the poor planters who could not get them, and 
who by their numbers were designed to be the strength of the province. 
It would make them clamorous to have negroes given them, and on the 
refusal would drive them from the province, or at least make them negli- 
gent of their plantations, where they would be unwilling, nay, would cer- 
tainly disdain to work like negroes, and would rather let themselves out to 
the wealthy planters as overseers of their negroes. It was further thought 
that upon the admission of negroes the wealthy planters would, as in all 
other colonies, be more induced to absent themselves and live in other 
places, leaving the care of their plantations and their negroes to overseers. 

It was likewise thought that the poor planter sent on charity, from his 
desire to have negroes, as well as the planter who should settle at his own 
expense, would (if he had leave to alienate) mortgage his land to the negro 
merchant for them, or at least become a debtor for the purchase of such 
negroes, and under these weights and discouragements would be induced 
to sell his slaves upon any necessity, and would leave the province and 
his lot to the negro merchant, in consequence of which all the small 
properties would be swallowed up as they have been in other places 
by the more wealthy planters. It was likewise considered that the admit- 
ting negroes in Georgia would naturally facilitate the desertion of the 
Carolina negroes through the province of Georgia, and this colony, instead 
of proving a frontier and adding a strength to the province of South 
Carolina, would be a means of drawing off the slaves of Carolina and add- 
ing a strength to Augustine.” 

Substantially the same reasons against the admission of negroes were 
given in their defence of their province a few years later from the asper- 
' sions of the Savannah malcontents.* 

In this pamphlet the trustees say also that they had taken warning 
from South Carolina’s case, where there were more than forty thousand 
negroes to five thousand whites, and the plantations were large. But 
they had made an agrarian law for Georgia which allowed to no set- 
tler more than five hundred acres, and to no charity immigrant more 
than fifty acres, which allotments would not allow the purchase of ne- 
groes. It was useless to attempt to prevent the escape of negroes to 
the Spaniards, and equally vain to attempt the recovery of the fugitives ; 

* An Impartial Enquiry into the State and Utility of the Province of Georgia. London, 1741. 
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for in January, 1738, the council and assembly of South Carolina had sent 
a solemn deputation to the governor of St. Augustine to demand some 
runaway slaves, and the governor had peremptorily refused to deliver them 
‘up, declaring that his orders from the king of Spain were to receive and 
protect such fugitives. Furthermore, say the trustees, in June, 1740, 
more than two hundred negroes in the vicinity of Charleston conspired to 
sack a certain store-house—a magazine for arms—and with the arms thus 
acquired to massacre their masters; but, being anticipated in their plans, 
they were seized, and fifty of them were hung—ten daily for five days at 
Charleston. Such revolts the board would prevent in Georgia by keeping 
out the negroes. 

Oglethorpe alone seems to have been actuated by humanitarian mo- 
tives in his opposition to negroes. Thus January 17, 1739, he writes to 
the trustees a second remonstrance against the admission of Africans. 
He says: 

(a) “It was against the intent of the original association of the trus- 
tees, which was to relieve the distressed ; whereas we should occasion the 
misery of thousands in Africa, by setting men upon using arts to buy and 
bring into perpetual slavery the poor people who now live there. 

(6) Twould weaken rather than strengthen the frontier. 

(c) ’Twould give to slave-owners the land designed for a refuge for 
persecuted Protestants. 

(2) ’Twould prevent all improvements of silk and wine; and 

(e) Glut the markets with more of the American commodities, which do 
already but too much interfere with the English produce.” 

Formerly Oglethorpe had urged the same objections, and had declared 
that the pretended limitation as to the number of negroes, which the 
negro petition proposed to make, was a delusion, as had been abundantly 
proven in the case of the other colonies. This Pharaoh policy of prevent- 
ing a too great increase was utterly impracticable. 

For many years Georgia’s population belonged almost entirely to five 
towns or settlements—Savannah, Frederica, Darien, Ebenezer, and Au- 
gusta. The classes of people in these five towns were widely distinct from 
one another. Savannah was a “charity” colony of the English poor and 
‘decayed people ;”’ Frederica was the military head of the colony toward 
the south, and was occupied chiefly by a garrison; Darien on the Alta- 
maha was held by Scotch Highlanders; Ebenezer, twenty-five miles above 
Savannah, was colonized by the Salzburgers—those children of persecu- 
tion from the Alps; while Augusta on the upper Savannah was founded 
by Carolina Indian traders, and remained, to all intents, a Carolina town 
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upon the Georgia side-of the river. Augusta hardly deigned to recognize 
the colonial authorities of Georgia. She was as near to old Charleston as 
to young Savannah, and she had but little intercourse with the latter. 

The Savannah colonists were the least thrifty in the province. Brought, 
for the most part, by charity from charity institutions, they continued to 
be fed by the hand of charity, to a large degree, during the whole period 
of the trustees’ rule. They never ceased clamoting for still greater bene- 
fits, nor did they abate their factious opposition to the trustees’ designs 
when their petitions were refused. Although abundantly supplied not 
only with necessaries for subsisting themselves but with tools and facilities 
for pushing forward the silk and wine industries—the cherished projects 
of the trustees—they never made any advance in either production, but 
year after year were fed from the public stores and from the crops of the 
thrifty Salzburgers at Ebenezer. Hiring out such German servants as 
they could get, they lived idly in the town; and many of them, we are 
told, debauched their maid-servants and lived in great depravity. These 
were the loudest in their clamors for negroes. The sentiment of the Salz- 
burgers was almost unanimous against negroes, and most of the High- 
landers were of the same opinion. 

The Spaniards hovered like ogres along the southern border, and the 
colonists were in constant alarm. As early as 1736 a letter to Mr. Wragg 
from Carolina informs us that the people were expecting a Spanish inva- 
sion, that the governor of St. Augustine was about to issue a proclamation 
promising freedom to the Carolina negroes, and that prisoners who re- 
turned later from St. Augustine had heard the proclamation read there. 
This proclamation seems to have been anticipated a long while before it 
was issued, 

The Carolinians were loud in their complaints to Oglethorpe against 
this Spanish proclamation. Oglethorpe writes to the duke of Newcastle 
in 1739, that many Carolina negroes were escaping by sea to St. Augus- 
tine and the planters feared that most of their slaves would leave them. 
In little boats they (the negroes) coasted along the Georgia shore, hiding 
among the islands if pursued, and they could seldom be apprehended. In 
March of this year the Spanish governor had replied to Oglethorpe’s 
demands for the fugitives by quoting his orders from Madrid in 1733, to 
receive and give freedom to the English negroes. Parties of runaway 
negroes, Oglethorpe writes, were harbored on the frontier by the Spaniards 
to entice away the slaves. Captain Dunbar also declared that the Span- 
iards had a negro regiment upon the border for the same purpose. 

A Spanish prisoner brought to Frederica in 1741 told the authorities 
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there that twenty or twenty-five runaway negroes had been armed by the 
Spaniards; and in the same year Kenneth Baillie, a cornet of Oglethorpe’s 
rangers, who had been captured at Fort Moosa—that Alamo of colonial 
times—testified at Frederica that the attacking force at Moosa consisted 
of Spaniards, Indians, and negroes. The negroes afterward told him that 
they had been promised freedom if they would help expel the English. 
The governor and the bishop had publicly confirmed these promises at St. 
Augustine, the latter swearing upon the cross, before the negroes, faith- 
fully to carry out the stipulations. But the pledge had been violated, and 
the negroes professed themselves ready to desert to the English on their 
next expedition against St. Augustine. 

Oglethorpe was thoroughly aroused to the peril of the situation, and 
exposed himself to the greatest dangers to protect both colonies, of which 
he was the military head. But Carolina could do but little more than 
keep a guard over her own negroes; and the regular troops, the few 
Georgia militia, and the faithful Creeks were the colony’s strength. Yet 
no dangers were equal to the avarice of the negro-traders. Mr. Hector 
de Beaufin writes from Charleston in March, 1743, to the earl of Egmont, 
that the overstocking of Carolina with negroes is most dangerous, Several 
years before a law had been made against further importations of Africans 
for a number of years. This law was about to expire, and already vessels 
were being fitted out for bringing negroes from the African coast, despite 
the perils of the situation. 

But Spanish intrigues were not the only sources of danger to the 
colonies. One Christian Pryber, as we learn from a letter of Oglethorpe 
dated April 22, 1743,* was endeavoring to establish a town, or settlement, 
in the Cherokee country of Georgia, and make it a rendezvous for fugitive 
English, French, and Germans, but more especially for runaway negroes, 
“like the Paulists of Brazil.” He also “expected to have a great resort 
hither from the debtors, transport felons, servants, and negro slaves in 
the two Carolinas and Virginia. Amongst his papers are the articles of a 
government regularly drawn up; all crimes and licentiousness were to be 
tolerated except murder and idleness,” Pryber was a Jesuit from Ger- 
many, and he appears to have been employed by the French to stir up the 
Indians against the English. He was well educated and a stoic as to 
personal fear. He died suddenly in prison at Frederica, and his scheme 
fell to the ground. 

But nothing could appease the negro mania of the Carolinians and of 
the Savannah colonists. 

* Egmont Journals, p. 143. 
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The first attempt to introduce negroes into Georgia was made in 1736 
by some Carolinians, who, in defiance of the law, swam large herds of 
cattle over the Savannah, which destroyed the corn of the friendly Uchees 
above Ebenezer. Not content with this outrage, they brought over 
negroes and opened a plantation near the Indian town. The Uchees 
complained to Oglethorpe, who promptly sent back both negroes and 
cattle, and the grateful Indians sent an embassy to assure him of their 
love and confidence, and to proffer him the help of fourscore warriors 
against the Spaniards. 

But Augusta—Carolinian in all respects—had introduced negroes, it 
seems, as early as 1738. At least, in the bitter attack made by the 
Savannah malcontents upon Oglethorpe in 1741, we are informed that 
the production of a considerable quantity of corn about Augusta was 
due chiefly to two circumstances—first, the goodness of the land; and 
second and chiefly, because “the settlers there are indulged in and con- 
nived at the use of negroes, by whom they execute all the laborious parts 
of the culture, and the fact is undoubted and certain that upwards of 
eighty negroes are now in the settlements belonging to that place. We 
do not observe this as if it gives us any uneasiness that our fellow-planters 
are indulged in what is so necessary for their well-being ; but we may be 
allowed to regret that we and so many British subjects, who stood much 
more in need of them, should have been ruined for want of such assist- 
ance.” * 

Thus we find that Augusta paid little or no attention to the trustees’ 
prohibition. The people there declared that if not allowed the use 
of negroes on the Georgia side of the river, they would cross over to the 
Carolina shore, where they could have negroes and prosecute their Indian 
trade as effectively as ever. 

About 1738 the clamors of the Savannah people for negroes began 
to reach the trustees. In 1737 Colonel William Stephens had been 
appointed secretary of the trustees in Georgia, and the next year he 
succeeded Thomas Causton as first bailiff of Savannah. In 1741 he was 
made president of the colony, Oglethorpe being military commander of 
Georgia and South Carolina, and employed nearly all the time toward the 
south to watch the Spaniards. Upon Colonel Stephens devolved the 
chief part in administering the trustees’ laws. He seems to have been 
of a kindly heart, but extremely pliable and totally lacking the nerve to 
execute any unpopular statute. He could not withstand opposition. In 
his hands both the rum and the negro acts became dead letters. His son 

* A True and Historical Narrative of the Colony of Georgia in America. 
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Thomas incurred Oglethorpe’s displeasure by his mismanagement (to use 
the mildest term) of certain stores put under his charge, and he became 
the general’s most implacable enemy henceforth. He soon became a 
leader of the malcontents, and was closely associated with Graham, 
Douglass, Tailfer, Anderson, and others, in throwing every possible ob- 
struction in the way of the trustees’ government. A Scotch club (St. 
Andrew’s) was formed at Savannah, and helped to give shape and influ- 
ence to the calumnies unsparingly heaped upon the trustees and their 
chief executive, the noble Oglethorpe. This clique drew up a representa- 
tion to the trustees, setting forth the need for negroes and for a fee 
simple tenure of the lands. The Darien Highlanders, however, and the 
Ebenezer Salzburgers refused to sign it, protesting the great danger to 
the province from the vicinity of the Spaniards. The Salzburgers also 
declared that for their part they were raising more produce already than 
was necessary for their own consumption, and that too without negroes. 

This memorial was signed by one hundred and eighteen freeholders of 
Savannah and the northern part of the province. Oglethorpe wrote the 
next month from his camp on St. Simon’s island, earnestly protesting 
against the granting of the’ petition. He also wrote that Robert Williams, 
a negro merchant who had obtained a large grant of land for himself and 
friends, had promised some of the inhabitants to let them have negroes, 
provided they would sell or mortgage their lands to him for them. This 
had been a bait to many who signed the petition for negroes, as it required 
a fee simple tenure of land which was also asked for in the petition. 
Others signed because of indignation at the dismissal of Thomas Causton 
as first bailiff, and others because they had expended all they had, hav- 
ing hired out the white servants. These desired negroes to hire out the 
same way, that they might live from the hire. They were fired by the 
sight of negroes in South Carolina. Of some of these gentry we are 
told some very discreditable things. Colonel Stephens, in a letter of 
July 25, 1738, writes that “they prostituted their female servants (white) 
and afterwards cohabited with them and their bastards.”” He hopes for 
much reformation, however, from the powerful preaching of Whitefield, 
then at Savannah. Whitefield also testifies to the licentiousness of these 
men, and their love for racing and gaming. 

Negro merchant Williams carried the malcontents’ petition to England 
This document declared that the colony’s only export was timber, but 
that this cost doubly as much as in other colonies where negro labor was 
employed to cut it. Even on the river May in Carolina, twenty miles 
distant, they cut timber at much less than the Georgians could afford to 
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do the work. Only the admission of negroes could save the province, for 
white labor was too expensive to compete with negroes. To demonstrate 
this, Thomas Christie, former recorder of Savannah, shows the trustees 
that the land could not be worked without negroes, four of whom could 
be kept as easily as one white man. The monthly wages of the latter was 
£10 currency—41 55. sterling, or 10d. per day. At this rate planting 
costs more than its returns; ¢. g.,one man may work five acres of pine Jand: 
this would produce the first year twenty bushels of Indian corn, worth at 
10s. currency, £1 5s., also forty bushels of Indian peas, worth in all, £2 Ios., 
—total £3 15s. The second year the product would be about the same; 
the third year, less ; the fourth year, nothing. 

Five acres of the best oak land might produce fifteen bushels of corn 
and peas per acre, worth £4 13s. od. sterling. As to white servants, none 
could be maintained at a lower rate than the trustees’ Dutch servants, 
each of whom, at 8d. per day, cost £12 3s. 4d. sterling per year, or three 
times as much as the produce of the land which the servant worked. 
Moreover, there were at least six acres of pine-barren to one of oak or 
hickory land in the colony, and most of the small lots were of the former 
kind. If these were swamp-lands they might be used for rice, but then 
only negro labor could endure such laborious cultivating, and hundreds of 
these, notwithstanding the care of their masters, yearly lose their lives by 
that necessary work. 

These same arguments for negro labor were also used by the mal- 
contents in their representation to the trustees. On the other hand, 
Lieutenant George Dunbar, long employed in Georgia, January 26, 1739, 
declares that the hire of white men was about one-third greater than that 
of the negroes, both on account of the quantity and the quality of the work. 
The malcontents, to get signers to their petition, used many arts, among 
them that of assuring the timid, who feared insurrection, that not more 
than two or three negroes for each white should be admitted. 

The Salzburgers, led by their faithful pastors, Bolzius and Gronau, sent 
to the trustees protest after protest against negroes. They pray that at 
least no negroes be allowed near them. A negro insurrection in Carolina 
in 1739 added force to their arguments, and even the Carolinians began 
to esteem Oglethorpe more highly. 

Bolzius’ modest though firm opposition to negroes brought upon him 
much calumny and many insults from the negro maniacs of Savannah, 
which increased in later years. Writing of this in 1747 to his friend Von 
Munch at Augsburg, he says: “I am still of the same sentiments, that the 
introduction of negroes will not be a means to make the colony flourish 
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or the inhabitants happy, if at any time leave should be given for it, or 
liberty to buy or sell the land as every one pleaseth. Surely the preroga- 
tives which this colony is blessed with before South and North Carolina, 
and more particularly Savannah before Charleston, will draw numbers of 
merchants from thence hither, which will buy the best Districts of Land, 
imploy negroes in all necessary work, and refuse to pay a greater price to 
the white people for their labour than to negroes by which they can’t pos- 
sibly subsist or maintain themselves, but will be forced to leave the colony, 
not to mention the great danger to life nor the robberies of fields and 
orchards that must be expected from those savage and hungry creatures.” 

In August of the same year Bolzius writes to Benjamin Martyn: “ It 
is inexpressible under what reproaches and contempt I lye here in the 
colony only on account of my dutiful attachment to the honorable trus- 
tees and their wise scheme which I have endeavored to put in execution 
as far as lay in my power and cannot forbear to say my labours have not 
been all in vain by the gracious influence of God tho’ people in this and 
the neighboring colony have not failed to imbibe our inhabitants with 
contrary notions. After the last Packet from their Honours arrived at 
Colonel Stephens and the Board of the Council, the jealousy and rage of 
English, French and Dutch people is so much kindled against me that 
they call me the Fountain of all Evils which they fancy to fall upon them 
on account of the prohibition of negroes. They curse me in a very scan- 
dalous manner and threaten to do me a mischief if it was in their power. 
I can appeal to God and my conscience that 1 am by my preaching, 
prayers, labours, and writing to our dear benefactors in England and Ger- 
many at nothing else but at the sincere promoting of the prosperity of our 
settlement, nay if possible of this whole province by using all possible 
honest means for bringing their wise scheme into execution, viz.: to make 
this Colony not a Harbour of Black Slaves, but an asylum for poor dis- 
tressed and Labouring Protestants of any denomination for which I am 
told it was intended from the first.” 

While the Salzburgers, Bolzius says, are almost without exception 
opposed to negroes, yet if their benefactors, the trustees, thought it neces- 
sary for the prosperity of the colony to introduce negroes, from gratitude 
to them, “ We and our friends in Germany will say not a word, but rely 
entirely upon God’s and their Honours’ favors, being in confidence that a 
merciful God will protect and bless us notwithstanding.” 

Bolzius says in a letter to Mr. Verelst in August, 1747, that the calum- 
niators have charged every sort of wickedness upon him. Even the trus- 
tees’ kind mention of him in their letters to Georgia acts like ‘“ emetic tar- 
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taric in some people’s stomachs.” He begs, therefore, that the trustees 
will make no mention of him or of the Salzburgers in their letters to the 
Savannah officials. About the same time he writes to Mr. Martyn that 
the people lay upon his letters the whole burden of the trustees’ refusal of 
negroes. He feels the delicacy of his situation, being a foreigner and too 
much indebted to the trustees to be a stumbling-block in their way to 
people the province. Besides, the negro party charged it upon Bolzius 
that through his influence the Salzburgers were prevented from signing 
the petition for negroes. Thomas Stephens attempted to intimidate Bol- 
zius by the threat that, unless negroes were granted, the colony would be 
given over to Spain. But none of these things moved the pastor. 

The malcontents, in their malicious pamphlet * against the trustees, 
declared themselves prohibited from even the sight of negroes, although 
these were as necessary as hoes, axes, or other utensils. They profess to 
be under spiritual tyranny. Bolzius and the English clergymen desired to 
see Georgia not rich, but godly. The wretched Salzburgers were compelled 
to bow to Bolzius, while the Darien people were bought by cattle and 
promises to sign the anti-negro petition. Any one of Georgia’s three pro- 
hibitions—of negroes, of rum, or of fee simple land tenure—would destroy 
the colony. 

But if the Salzburgers, led by their faithful pastors, so steadily opposed 
the admission of negroes, they were not seconded by the English or Scotch 
clergy so far as we know. These latter seem either to have joined with 
the trustees’ enemies, or to have kept quiet in the controversy. 

Of the sentiments of some of these clergymen toward negro slavery 
we are not informed. Several of them left the province before the begin- 
ning of the agitation. The Scotch minister McLeod favored the admis- 
sion of negroes, so much, indeed, that after a few years he quit Darien and 
settled in South Carolina. An affidavit of his made November 12, 1741, 
declared that the Darien people desired negroes, but were cajoled into 
signing the counter-petition. They were virtually prisoners held in the 
colony and unable to leave, though desirous of doing so. 

The Wesleys (John and Charles) reached Georgia in February, 1736, 
but neither remained as long as two years, Charles returning earlier than 
John. The journal of the latter while in Georgia frequently alludes to 
negro slaves, but without expressing any opinion in regard to slavery in 
Georgia. Indeed, it was not until after his departure that the effort to 
get negroes took definite shape. 


* A Brief Account of the Causes that have Retarded the Progress of the Colony of Georgia. 
London, 1743. 
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_Wesley’s chief concern for the negro seemed to be for his spiritual wel- 
fare. Thus at Charleston, July 31, 1736, he expresses his pleasure at see- 
ing several negroes present at the service, and one negro woman told him 
that she attended worship regularly. His questions elicited from the poor 
creature that she did not know that she had a soul nor aught of immor- 
tality. Wesley adds: ‘“ O God, where are thy tender mercies? Are they 
not over all thy works? When shall the Sun of righteousness arise on 
these outcasts of men, with healing in his wings?” A very similar 
instance is recorded for April 23, 1737, the case of another negro woman 
whom he catechized at Mr. Thompson’s, near Pompon, South Carolina. 

The journal a few days later has this entry: ‘“ Perhaps one of the 
easiest and shortest ways to instruct the American negroes in Christianity 
would be, first, to inquire after and find out some of the most serious of 
the planters; then, having inquired of them which of their slaves were 
best inclined and understood English, to go to them from plantation 
to plantation, staying as long as appeared necessary at each. Three or 
four gentlemen in Carolina I have been with, that wéuld be sincerely 
glad of such an assistant, who might pursue his work with no more hin- 
drances than most everywhere have attended the preaching of the Gospel.” 
On his homeward voyage from Georgia, Wesley spent some of the time in 
instructing one or two negroes on board in the principles of Christianity. 

But Wesley’s silence as to negro slavery was not imitated by his cele- 
brated colleague, the fiery Whitefield. The latter did not hesitate to 
express himself in favor of negro slaves for Georgia. Thus, December 13, 
1738, just returned from Georgia, he quotes the excuses of the colonists 
for non-improvement of their lands, viz.: the prohibition of negroes and 
of fee simple tenure. April 7, 1740, on the point of sailing for Pennsyl- 
vania, he writes to the trustees, giving a gloomy picture of Georgia, whose 
inhabitants were deserting her. He thinks that many of his friends would 
settle there, but the conditions are too hard, t. ¢., the non-allowing of negroes 
and of full tenure of the lands. Therefore, he proposes to take up land in 
Pennsylvania (where both were allowed), and erect a negro school, and pro- 
vide for such of his brethren as would follow him thither from England. 
He yet hoped well for Georgia, but the constitution must be altered. Three 
things were necessary for her prosperity, viz.: (a2) An allowance of negroes, 
(6) a fee simple title to lands, and (c) a magistracy independent and willing 
to serve without fee or reward. 

Whitefield bought five thousand acres of land in Pennsylvania at a cost 
of £2,200, for establishing his negro school and for settling Methodists 
who might wish to worship God without being called enthusiasts. 
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Lord Gage desired to introduce Whitefield’s testimony as to negroes in 
the colony before parliament, but the trustees objected. Parson Norris, 
who had left Frederica in disgrace, was loud in accusations against the 
authorities there on several counts, the refusal of negroes being among 
them. Thus, except the Salzburger pastors, none of the clergy seems to 
have taken a stand with the trustees in opposition to negro slaves. 

The trustees returned a firm though dignified negative to the petition 
for negroes of December, 1738, and for a short while a quietus seemed to 
be put to the agitation. Colonel Stephens writes, July 26, 1739, that few 
people troubled themselves more about negroes, and Oglethorpe and Cap- 
tain Horton later informed the board that their answer had _ had the best 
effects in the colony. Only the Scotch club felt disturbed by it. But the 
calm was of short duration. Thomas Stephens was already in England, 
sowing the wind which was to bring forth the whirlwind. His vindictive 
hate toward Oglethorpe and the trustees, the spur given by the Scotch 
club, the hostility of the Walpole ministry to Georgia, and dark intima- 
tions that the colony would be surrendered to Spain as a peace-offering, 
made the situation critical for the trustees. The thriftlessness at Savan- 
nah continued to demand from parliament annual appropriations for the 
support of a province which seemed never likely to become self-sustaining. 
By combining all these elements of opposition, Thomas Stephens was able 
to keep the board in constant unrest and bring Georgia into discredit. “It 
could not succeed without negroes,” began to gain general acceptance. 

From 1740 parliament began to consider the question of allowing 
negroes: several of the members, Lord Gage among them, being violent 
negro partisans; others, more moderate, were opposed to negroes, but did 
not believe the colony could succeed without them. Of this number was 
Sir John Barnard; but the earl of Egmont, president of the board, de- 
clared that negroes would never be allowed. Others thought that after 
Florida should fall into English hands—an event generally anticipated—it 
would do to introduce negroes into Georgia. 

Some of the trustees began to weaken, but most remained firm. Ver- 
non favored the admission, La Roche thought that free negroes should be 
prohibited, Egmont opposed the scheme to the utmost. 

The Scotch club left Savannah in 1740, transferring to Charleston, 
but only to continue a more venomous warfare against the trustees and 
especially against Oglethorpe. A new representation, dated August 10, 
1740, and signed by sixty-three land-holders of Savannah county, was sent 
to the trustees, This document plead loudly for the admission of negroes 
and indulged in bitter denunciation of Oglethorpe. Egmont calls it a 
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“saucy” memorial. During the two years following, the malcontents 
were extremely active, and witnesses in their behalf in England were not 
wanting. Richard Lawley, February 6, 1741, givesa gloomy picture of the 
colony: allow negroes, however, and planters will immigrate, and the poor 
can oversee for the rich planters ; negroes could be kept for 6d. per week ; 
a white man would scorn to work with negroes unless he owned them, etc. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Cook, Oglethorpe’s second in command, was also 
a negro champion, and created much dissension in Georgia. Patrick 
McKay writes from Purysburg, South Carolina, in December, 1741, to 
Thomas Stephens, that he with twenty slaves raised more corn than all 
Georgia, leaving out Augusta where were negroes. Francis Moore records 
it as a great outrage, that negroes had been seized by the Frederica 
authorities from one or two schooners which had chanced to touch there, 
driven by storms. Douglass, Telfair, and Anderson say in their pamphlet 
that it is impossible for white men to fell timber or hoe in the sultry heat. 
Such work causes “inflammatory fevers, fluxes, colics, dry-belly-aches, 
tremors, vertigoes, palsies, etc.” The board have ruined Georgia, “ chiefly 
from denying the use of negroes, and persisting in such denial after by 
repeated applications we had humbly demonstrated the impossibility of 
making improvements to any advantage with white servants.” 

Three Salzburgers—Ortman, Riser, and Bicker—also made oath, Octo- 
ber 20, 1741, that they and most of their people desired negroes, but 
feared Bolzius too much to sign the negro petition. 

Captain Horton told Egmont that if negroes were not admitted after 
peace should have been made with Spain, the people would bring them 
in by force. The earl adds a little later, January 8, 1742, that the trus- 
tees will not petition his Majesty for them; but the government, not the 
board, must bear the responsibility. 

In March, 1742, the house of commons yielded to the enemies of the 
colony, and refused an appropriation for its support. It seemed that the 
board must yield. Many witnesses were examined by the commons com- 
mittee ; all were strenuous for negroes: still the committee, by a vote 
of thirty-five to eighteen, reported against their admission, and June 29, 
1742, the house, upon a division, rejected the application by a vote of 
forty-three to thirty-four. At this time the rum act was repealed. Many 
members declared themselves opposed to any further appropriations until 
negroes should be admitted. Egmont in disgust tendered his resignation 
July 7. 1742. 

July 14, 1742, the trustees ordered: “ That an instruction be sent to 
Mr. Stephens that he do make inquiry among the people of the province, 
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whether it is their opinion in general that it is proper to admit the use and 
introduction of negroes in the said province, and that he do as soon as he 
can certify their opinion and his own how far it may be proper under any 
and under what limitations and restrictions.” 

A committee of the board was also appointed to consider the same 
matter and report to another meeting of the same. Colonel Stephens, 
December 3, 1742, declares against negroes until after the close of the 
Spanish war; then not to allow more than four to each white man, and 
suffer none to remain in towns, nor allow any to be hired out by masters. 

But John Dobell wrote to Egmont in May following that Colonel 
Stephens was in close conference with his son Thomas, and was supplying 
him money to corrupt the Salzburgers at Ebenezer, for “ the colonel has 
an itching for negroes.” 

In August of this year (1743) a queer memorial was sent to the king 
from Frederica, Georgia. It was signed “ Lewis Charles Rudolph, Prince 
of Wirtemberg, now a slave in Georgia.” * The petitioner declares him- 
self “the lawful son of Charles Rudolph, Duke of Wirtemberg, Earl of 
Mumpelgard, Lord of Hidenheim, Knight of the Danish Order of the 
Elephant, Gen’l Field Marshal to the King of Denmark, and Guardian of 
the House of Wirtemberg of the Stutgard Jine,” etc. 

How this well-born gentleman became a slave in Georgia he proceeds 
to tell his Majesty. He was carried away from Gravesend in 1740 by 
Captain William Thompson, “ contrary to all law and justice.” The cap- 
tain threatened to throw him overboard unless he should sign a certain 
paper, which he could not read. He was carried to Georgia and sold to 
General Oglethorpe, who, in spite of proofs of his captive’s rank, treated 
him in the most tyrannical manner, compelling him to work on a plantation 
in the hot sun, and leaving him to go naked, had not some friends inter- 
posed. The prince declares, “ before God, the Almighty Governor of 
Heaven and Earth,” that he had not a good shirt to put on, and he was 
in a most miserable plight. He begs his Majesty to send a ship immedi- 
ately to fetch him away, also money sufficient to carry him to London in 
a style befitting his rank, etc., etc. Whether the king sent the ship and 
money for his oppressed cousin, the minutes of the trustees do not tell us. 

In the early part of 1746 an incident occurred which fanned the negro 
flame into great heat in the colony. A negro, John Peter by name, had 
been kidnapped from Curacoa, by a Rhode Island privateer cruising along 
the Spanish main. He was first carried to Rhode Island, thence to Phila- 
delphia, where he was bought by Captain Samuel Clee, formerly of Sa- 


* Minutes of the Common Council of the Trustees, 11. (MS.), pp. 157-158. 
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vannah, and sold to a Colonel Mulrain, a justice of the peace in South 
Carolina. ‘“‘The negro finding himself detained in cruel slavery,” as 
Dobell writes, ‘embraced the first opportunity to make his escape, and 
with some more of his colour, whe are always glad of a leader, sate off in a 
canoe, and providentially for him fell in with the island of Tybee, where 
they were apprehended by the lighthouse people after this negro had been 
shot in the arm, and were afterwards committed to Savannah prison as de- 
serters. At the ensuing court they were claimed by a person authorized 
by their respective owners from Carolina, and all the others were without 
difficulty freed, but this John Peter asserted that he was a freedman and 
no slave, and that altho’ he had took the opportunity of coming away 
with the other negroes in the manner he did, which was to escape from a 
cruel and unjust slavery, yet, being a free subject of the states of Holland, 
prayed he might have the benefit of the English laws of Mulrain, who pur- 
sued him, or of Clee, who sold him; and here, by your Lordship’s leave, I'll 
mention the sentiments of the bench. Mr. Parker, to his praise it must be 
acknowledged, declared himself of opinion not to deliver him up, but that 
‘twas just to hold him till word should be received from Curacoa, as the 
negro had prayed; but Mr. Watson (in action always greatest, and who 
upon this affair was observed to carry on a correspondence with Mulrain & 
Co.) strenuously opposed the fellow’s being detained, and according to his 
common custome, played the part of a solicitor, and Mr. Spencer was Mr. 
Spencer still, as a chip in Broth, whereupon Mr. Wm. Woodroofe and Dr. 
Hunter rose up and said: That as there appeared such good reason to be- 
lieve the negro to be no slave, they would become surety for the negro’s 
forthcoming when accounts should be obtained from Curacoa concerning 
him, which not without much difficulty was omitted by reason of Mr. 
Watson’s opposition.” 

The sureties having given bond to indemnify Mulrain for his time and 
trouble and for the loss of the negro’s service, should he not prove to be 
free, John Peter was kept at Savannah until a bill of his freedom, certified 
by the governor of Curacoa, arrived, ‘‘as strong and particular in his 
favour as if he had been a man of another rank, whereupon now at this 
court he was declared free, namely, on Thursday, the first day of May, 
1746.” Messrs. Habersham, Woodroofe, and Hunter applied to the magis- 
trates of Savannah for a warrant to arrest Clee, who resided at Frederica. 
This the officials refused, on the ground of want of jurisdiction over Fred- 
erica. The council took the same position, admitting that their commission 
included Frederica, but their instructions were different, and they laid the 
blame, as usual, upon the trustees, 
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John Peter’s case was made the occasion of loud complaints against the 
trustees for prohibiting the use of negroes. The Savannah people took it 
in high dudgeon that, while negroes were denied them, they were never- 
theless made slave catchers for Carolina. ‘“ Many gave their tongues great 
liberties against the trustees and the constitution, speaking diminutively 
and opprobriously of either.’ Dobell tells the trustees that “upon the 
word of an honest man Colonel Stephens and all the council speak often 
contemptuously of your honours’ administration or government, and, as it 
were, despise your whole conduct, mad as it were that they can’t introduce 
their own scheme, that of negroes. My lord, they are stark mad after 
negroes, and this is the cause that they endeavor to poison and spoil all 
the trustees’ good designs. This is the cause why Colonel Stephens stirred 
up his son to act openly against the trustees, and this is the cause why he 
continues the same opposition against the trustees to this day, secretly 
tho’ far more effectually, and such a shocking scene of villainy is here pro- 
tected, that some curse the trustees over their bowls, others mock them in 
the streets, and particularly is that good and great man, Mr. Vernon, tra- 
duced.” 

July 4, 1746, Dobell writes to Bolzius that the whole batch of the 
trustees’ ministers and servants, from the president to the constable with 
hardly an exception, were intent upon introducing negroes and were using 
every kind of oppression and traduction to weaken the hearts of all those 
favorable to the trustees’ plans, of which number he (Bolzius) was the only 
one in a public capacity, and there were very few of the private people of 
the English who were not in the same scheme, all eagerly clamoring for 
what they called “‘ Liberty and Property without restrictions.” This dis- 
content, Dobell says, is a plant of Thomas Stephens'’s planting, and watered 
by the president and assistants—all ever inculcating the doctrine that 
Georgia could not flcurish without negroes, and discrediting with the trus- 
tees every honest man who sought to carry out the trustees’ intentions as 
to the government of thecolony. The grand article of Thomas Stephens’s 
scheme was NEGRUES, and the president and council sought to tire out 
the trustees and compel them to yield. But the critical point was to 
make the trustees understand this. Dobell urges Bolzius to present the 
facts to them. 

On the other hand, Colonel Stephens stoutly denied the charges made 
to the board that he favored the admission of negroes. December 11, 
1746, he writes to Secretary Martyn: “I cannot imagine what information 
the trustees have had of such an expectance being raised among us as you 
write of the intention to allow the use of negroes in a short time. That 
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divers have entertained such wishes cannot be denied, nor can it that 
many yet do, but I assure you it is never with encouragement from me, 
who know my duty (I hope) better than to countenance such reports as 
seem to carry with ’em such an opposition to their Honours’ best judgment 
in everything for promoting the welfare of this colony. Moreover, it is 
well-known that I have often declared my own natural aversion to ’em.” 

May 2, 1747, Colonel Stephens writes congratulating the people on the 
prospective immigration from North Carolina of a hardy race accustomed 
to labor, and “ without any view of negroes or other hands than their own, 
and such surely above all people, this colony ought to caress.” 

What double-dealing was this by which this weak old man was endeav- 
oring to deceive the trustees! How can history exonerate him from con- 
nection with those who were engaged in the negro scheme? 

In December, 1746, the trustees had learned that Rev. Thomas Bosom- 
worth, who had married the celebrated half-breed Mrs. Mary Matthews, 
had sent to Carolina for six negroes to cultivate his wife’s plantation at 
the Forks of the Altamaha, and also that negroes had been creeping into 
the colony at Augusta and other remote places. It was ordered that the 
secretary ‘do write to Mr.“Stephens and acquaint him that the trustees 
are surprised that he as president and the assistants have not taken any 
steps to punish and put a stop to such a violation of the law against 
negroes, nor propos’d any means for the trustees doing it, but have con- 
tented themselves with seeing and only complaining of it.” 

In October, 1747, the president and assistants in a letter to Secretary 
Martyn deny all complicity with the negro movement. “ We are afraid, 
sir, from what you have wrote in relation to negroes, that the Honour- 
able trustees have been misinformed as to our conduct relating thereto, 
for we can with great assurance assert that this board has always acted 
a uniform part in discouraging the use of negroes in this colony, well 
knowing it to be disagreeable to the trust as well as contrary to an act 
existing for prohibition of them, and always give it in charge to those 
whom we have put in possession of lands not to attempt the introduction 
or use of Negroes, but notwithstanding our great caution some people 
from Carolina soon after their settling lands on the Little Ogeechee 
found means of bringing and employing a few negroes on the said lands 
some time before it was discovered to us. Upon which discovery they 
thought it high time to withdraw themselves and families out of the 
colony, which appears to us at present to be the resolution of divers others, 
particularly the whole inhabitants of Augusta, who have had negroes 
among them for many years past, and now declare that if they cannot 
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obtain that liberty they will remove to the Carolina side where they can 
carry on their Trade and Plantations with the same advantage as where 
they now are, and several others of late, finding us strenuous in endeavour- 
ing to see the Trustees’ orders fulfilled, express themselves in the same 
strain. We are thoroughly sensible, sir, that what we have now wrote 
relating to Negroes must be very disagreeable to the trustees, and it is 
with the greatest reluctance that we are driven to this necessity, but it 
being a matter of such importance, we thought it highly incumbent on us 
to acquaint their Honours therewith, for fear we might incur their high 
displeasure if we should conceal anything from them that was consistent 
with our duty to lay before them. 
We are, etc., 

Wm. Stephens, Henry Parker, Wm. Spencer, Samuel Marcer, Pat. 
Graham.” 

If any further proof had been wanting to show the connivance, at least, 
of these Savannah officials at the negro scheme, the above letter would fill 
the requirement. At the last, when concealment is no longer possible, 
fearing the displeasure of the trustees for permitting negroes in Georgia 
in the attempt to vindicate themselves, they acknowledge that negroes had 
been introduced many years before and employed at Augusta in spite of 
parliament and trustees. Yet during all these years we find not the 
slightest effort on the part of these worthy officials to enforce the law, but, 
on the contrary, they concealed as far as possible from the board the 
fact of the negroes’ presence in the colony, though the malcontents had 
published the fact at least six years before. No sophistry can exonerate 
these men from a most shameful and willful violation of their trust. They 
waited for the introduction of negroes to become an actuality, and then 
plead the impossibility of ridding the province of them and the terrible 
consequences likely to follow. The trustees, at a meeting held March 17, 
1748, ordered to be prepared and sent to President Stephens and his 
assistants the following “ Instruction,” viz. : 

“That after so many declarations that the introduction and use of 
negroes in the colony is not only inconsistent with the intention of his 
Majesty’s charter, but also directly contrary to an express act approv’d 
by his Majesty in council in the year 1735 for the year 1735, for prohibit- 
ing the Importation and use of negroes; declaring the meaning and inten- 
tion of the said charter; the trustees are surpris’d any expectation of 
them can yet remain at Savannah and in other parts of the colony; and 
therefore it must be, and is upon that foundation, a resolution of the 
trustees never to permit the introduction of negroes into the colony of 
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Georgia, as the danger which must arise from them in a frontier town is 
so evident ; and as the people who continue to clamor for negroes declare 
that the colony can never succeed without the use of them,’tis evident they 
don’t intend by their own Industry to contribute to its success, and must 
therefore rather hinder than promote it, the trustees therefore require it 
may be signified to all the Inhabitants of the colony, that if any of them 
persist in declaring they cannot succeed without negroes, it would be of 
service to the colony, as well as themselves, for them to retire into any other 
Province where they will be freely allowed the use of negroes.” 

January 10, 1749, another “ Representation,” signed by President 
Stephens, his four assistants, and many of the inhabitants of Savannah, 
and sealed with the town seal, was presented to the trustees; also a letter 
from the president and assistants, setting forth several restrictions and 
regulations under which they pray that negroes may be introduced. 

This “ Representation’ was considered by the board May 17, 1749, 
seven members being present. It was 

“ Resolved, That the trustees do agree with the Resolutions which the 
board of trustees came to yesterday upon the said letter and Representa- 
tion. Resolved, That the Earl of Shaftesbury, Mr. Vernon, Mr. Chand- 
Jer, Mr. Thomas Tower, Mr. Hooper, & Mr. Llovd be a committee for 
preparing an Act to be laid before His Majesty in council for repealing 
the Act for rendering the colony of Georgia more defensible by prohibit- 
ing the importation and use of black slaves or negroes into the same, 
which was made in the year of our Lord One Thousand Seven Hundred 
and Thirty-five, and for permitting the importation and use of them in 
the colony under proper restrictions and regulations.” 

The letter of Stephens and his assistants asserted that “ abundance of 
people had applied to them for grants of land in Georgia, and numbers of 
negroes had been introduced into the province, and that they had taken 
methods to drive the said negroes out of the province but ineffectually, 
and that any further attempts to put the Act against negroes in execution 
would, in their apprehension, dispeople the colony, and giving reasons why 
they hop’d the trustees might be induc’d to permit them in the province 
under restrictions and regulations.” 

The game was up. After more than sixteen years of opposition the 
trustees had been beaten, largely by the treachery of their own officials 
who had all the time been in sympathy with the enemies of the board. 
But what could they do? All the other colonies were slave; a large part 
of their own was disaffected and defying their laws; the strong hand of 
Oglethorpe had not been felt in Georgia since 1743; parliament had 
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refused appropriations chiefly because of the non-admission of negroes; 
New England cupidity was busy on the ocean between Africa and the 
colonies importing thousands of the poor heathen,—we wonder that the 
trustees held out so long. 

Had they never permitted other immigrants than foreign Protestants 
and Highlanders, the prohibition of negroes would doubtless have re- 
mained in force until the Revolution. After that time the Carolina and 
Virginia planters would doubtless have crossed the Savannah with their 
negroes, since for several decades there was no free territory, and the 
general result, so far as it relates to our own times, would probably not 
have been materially changed. 

July 7, 1749, Secretary Martyn writes to President Stephens and the 
assistants giving the regulations which the trustees had adopted in regard 
to the admission of negroes. These were nearly identical with those pro- 
posed from Savannah, only a few deemed “absolutely necessary”’ being 
added by the board. 

The substance of these regulations was as follows: 

First. That on account of the colony’s exposed and frontier condition, 
a negro owner must keep for every four male negroes above the age of 
fourteen one white male servant between twenty and twenty-five years 
of age, and for every additional four negroes another white male servant ; 
the owner’s sons not to be reckoned among the white servants. Neglect 
or refusal for twelve months to provide such white servants forfeited from 
the owner £10 sterling for every negro above the number thus provided 
for, and £5 sterling monthly for further neglect. 

Second. No artificer could take a negro as an apprentice, nor any 
planter let out a negro to another planter to be employed otherwise than 
in cultivating the plantations of the province. 

Third. Owners of negroes should not have unlimited power over 
them. 

Fourth. Registration must be made of all negroes born or sold in or 
imported into Georgia; no sale to be valid without such registration. The 
registers must be examined at least annually by juries, and reported to 
the magistrates. 

Fifth. A quarantine must be established at proper places, to prevent 
the spread of contagious diseases from negroes imported by sea. 

Sixth. No master was to oblige or suffer his negroes to work on the 
Lord's day, but he must permit or oblige them to attend at sometime on 
that day for instruction in the Christian religion, which some Protestant 
minister of the gospel should give them; the minister on all occasions to 
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inculcate upon the negroes the natural obligation to a married state where 
they may be cohabiting with female slaves, and not to blaspheme God’s 
name by cursing or swearing. No intermarriages between whites and 
. negroes should be permitted. Heavy penalties were prescribed for a 
white man or woman who should have sexual intercourse with a negro of 
the opposite sex; the negro was to receive corporal punishment. 
Seventh. The trustees being determined that silk raising should be the 
leading industry of the colony, no grant of land should be made where the 
requisite number of mulberry trees had not been planted; if planted and 
not afterwards kept up, the grant should be forfeited and revert to the 
trust. Therefore, every slave-owner must for every four male negroes 
keep one female negro skilled in the art of winding silk. Every one hun- 
dred acres of land taken must have one thousand mulberry trees, and a 
like proportion must be made for lesser grants, 
Eighth. For the support of certain. public works, as the lighthouse, 
church repairs, prisons, wharfs, support of the clergy and of the civil offi- 
cers, the trustees order that an import duty be laid upon negroes, and an 
annual per capita tax thereafter, to be paid into the hands of proper offi- 
cers for the trust. The‘colonists may consider the amount of this duty 
and transmit their opinion to the trustees under the seal of the colony. 
Such were the regulations under which slavery was admitted and Geor- 
gia ceased to be a free colony—a distinction to which no other English- 
American colony could aspire. 
Could those men who so loudly clamored for negroes have raised the 
veil from the next century and a half, would they not have started back 
in horror from the spectacle of blood and woes in which the introduction 
of negroes was to involve their unborn children? For these descendantsa 
thousand problems, yet unsolved, northern greed and southern avarice 
were preparing, and with a recklessness as to consequences truly amazing. 
Upon north and south alike must rest the responsibility for the negro’s . 
presence here. What questions, social, political, ethnical, remain to be 
solved! How pregnant with vital consequences for the south and for the 
nation seems the great womb of the future! Partisan bitterness may 
aggravate the wounds of the past, and render their healing impossible ; 
but it can do nothing toward solving the mighty problem which confronts 
us. All the wisdom, philanthropy, virtue, and patriotism of the nation 
will be needed for the task. 
Meanwhile, in ever-increasing grandeur, before generations yet to be, 
will loom up the noble character of Georgia’s great founder, the illustrious 
Oglethorpe. Maligned by foes—some of them of his own household— 
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misunderstood even by friends, this noblest of all America’s colonizers, 
disappointed and calumniated, at last found it necessary to quit the colony 
he loved so well, and never lived to see posterity do justice to his philan- 
thropic motives nor to his great labors and achievements in behalf of the 
only free colony established by England west of the Atlantic. 


APPENDIX 


Of course the regulations under which negroes were admitted were 
soon practically abolished. It does not appear, indeed, that any effort 
was made to enforce most of them. July 19, 1750, President Stephens 
and his assistants report: ‘“‘ By an exact list taken this month it appears 
that there are in this Province three hundred and forty-nine working 
negroes, namely, two hundred and two men and one hundred and forty- 
seven women besides children too young to labour.” 

Pastor Zouberbuhler of Savannah, December 20, 1750, writes to Secre- 
tary Martyn an account of the religious destitution at that place; but he 
says: ‘I have the pleasure to see many negroes decently join our service. 

Our school in Savannah at present consists of forty-one children 
and ought to increase to many more, if the masters of slaves would show 
a greater concern to have their young negroes instructed and brought up 
in the knowledge and fear of God. In expectance of which, as well as for 
the greater benefit and improvement of the whites, I have desired the 
society to send me a quantity of Bibles, testaments, psalters, primers, 
Lord Bishop of Man’s Essay towards an Instruction of the Indians, and 
some other useful and pious tracts, as the society shall think proper, and 
to recommend them to the care of Mr. Verelst.” This would seem to 
indicate that negroes and whites were taught together in the sabbath 
instruction given in that day by the Church—a singular circumstance ! 

Soon a question arose as to the import duty upon negroes: Was it to 
be levied upon all brought into the colony, or only upon those imported 
direct from Africa? The Georgia assembly decided for the latter; the 
president and assistants, for the former; but the latter officials thought 
the duty should be suspended for awhile until more immigrants should 
arrive, as the Georgians were too poor to buy negroes direct from Africa, 
for the whole annual produce of the colony (deer-skins excepted) barely 
paid the planters’ necessary family expenses. 

Now, too, loud entreaties began to be sent to the trustees to renew 
or continue their charter, which must soon expire, otherwise “the pros- 
pect is gloomy and affecting and our condition must be most deplorable.” 

It is really amusing to hear the piteous wails of these malcontents, 
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who for more than twelve years had been unceasing in traducing the 
government of the trustees, in slandéring their agents—especially the 
brave Oglethorpe—in seeking to defeat every measure inaugurated by 
the benevolence of those men who at great expense had founded and cher- 
ished the colony—these same complainants living meanwhile chiefly upon 
the board’s bounty—now, at last, when that bounty seems likely to be 
withdrawn, supplicating for its continuance. Republics may be ungrate- 
ful, but what ingratitude ever surpassed that of these pensioners toward 
their benefactors? Many of them had been picked up from the alms- 
houses of London and Westminster, had been provided for and carried 
across the Atlantic, had had lands allotted to them—not at first in fee 
simple, it is true, but even this difficulty was soon removed—had been fed 
from the trustees’ stores for years “ on the charity,” had received bounties 
and rewards on the little which they produced, and had always been most 
patiently cared for; yet in return had lifted up the heel against their 
benefactors, and had busily striven to thwart their cherished designs. No 
wonder the trustees regretted having ever sent any other emigrants than 
foreign Protestants to Georgia. That the trustees made mistakes in their 
policy, who will pretend to deny; yet what other colony can show such 
unselfish philanthropy on the part of its founders? 

But the trustees had had enough. They did not even wait until the 
expiration of their charter; but one year in advance (1752), by permission 
of his Majesty, they surrendered it and gave over their weary task. In 
their petition to the king (August, 1751) to be permitted to surrender 
the charter, they give Georgia’s population at above one thousand seven 
hundred whites and about four hundred negroes. 

In 1752 the Dorchester immigrants, more recently from South Caro- 
lina, more remotely from New England, arrived and established themselves 
in what is now Liberty county. These were computed at two hundred 
and eighty whites and five hundred and sixty-six negroes. In May, 1753, 
the committee appointed for the purpose listed two thousand three hun- 
dred and eighty-one whites and one thousand and sixty-six blacks in the 
colony, but report that the list is not complete. 

Georgia in 1754 passed under the immediate government of a royal 
governor appointed by the crown. Governor Reynolds, the first of these, 
writes December 5, 1754, to the board of trade, that more troops are 
needed on the southern border, “since St. Augustine is so near that 
negroes often desert thither both from Georgia and Carolina, being encour- 
aged by the Spaniards.” 

Another trouble arose: The Altamaha had been regarded as a kind 
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of southern frontier for the British possessions. Reynolds writes in April, 
1755, that numbers of settlers were crossing that stream and establishing 
themselves outside of Georgia, “to lead a kind of lawless life.” Chief 
among these were Edmund Gray’s miserable Quakers, formerly from the 
“back of Virginia,” but more recently from about Augusta. These having 
settled south of the Altamaha lived like Indians, by hunting; and they 
kept the planters in constant apprehension of losing their negroes and 
cattle through the depredations of these marauders. 

The introduction of negroes also introduced an immense and ever- 
increasing body of statutes, general and local, into Georgia’s code. At 
first many of these related to the escaping of negroes to the Spaniards 
who still held St. Augustine. Some of these laws would be regarded with 
horror by Georgians of the present day, though not more cruel than laws 
relating to like cases in other colonies. 

A close patrol system was established as absolutely necessary for the 
safety of the province, and the greatest caution was exercised to prevent 
insurrections or plots. At the same time it was provided that negroes 
whuse fidelity had been tried and approved might be drilled and armed 
in case of invasion to meet the enemy. 

In 1763 Florida was ceded by Spain to England, and thenceforward 
the laws pertaining to negroes refugeeing to that province became null, 
and St. Augustine, so long the nightmare of the Southern colonies, now 
meekly crouched under the lion of Britain. 

The negro population of Georgia has never been in excess of the white, 
as was the case in Carolina, and the quondam dread of the negro as a 
wild barbarian and an alien savage gradually passed away. Georgia 
became the native land of its dark as well as of its white inhabitants, and 
both would now be loath to leave it. The negro became part of his 
master’s family, priding himself upon its name and reputation scarcely 
less than did the heirs to the estate. From a heathen he became civilized 
and Christianized; and after a hundred years he exhibited to the world 
the unexampled spectacle of a slave toiling for and caring for his master’s 
unprotected family, while the master himself was struggling upon distant 
battle-fields to prevent the bursting of the fetters which were to assure 


the negro’s perpetual bondage. 
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KINGS, PRESIDENTS, AND GOVERNORS OF GEORGIA 
1732-1889 


1. George II. By whom the charter was sanctioned in 1732 for the 
establishment of the colony of Georgiain America. The projected colony 
was named in honor of this reigning monarch of England. John, Lord 
Viscount Percival, first earl of Egmont, was selected as the first president 
of the common council of the trustees. 

2. James Edward Oglethorpe. Special agent of the trustees in the 
colonization, de facto civil and military governor of the province, and 
subsequently appointed general and commander-in-chief of his Majesty’s 
forces in Georgia and Carolina, 1732-1743. 

3. William Stephens. President of the colony, 1743-1751. 

4. Henry Parker. President of the colony, 1751-1753. 

5. Patrick Graham. President of the colony, 1753-1754. 

6. Captain John Reynolds. First royal governor of the province, 
1754-1757. 

7. Henry Ellis. Second royal governor of the province, 1757-1760. 

8. Sir James Wright. Third royal governor of the province, 1760- 
1782. 

g. George III. Proclaimed king in Savannah in February, 1761. 

10. James Habersham. Acting royal governor of the province in 
1771, during the absence of Sir James Wright. 

11. William Ewen. President of the council of safety, and, vzrtute 
officit, president of republican Georgia in 1775. 

12. Archibald Bulloch. President and commander-in-chief of repub- 
lican Georgia in 1776. By him was the Declaration of Independence 
promulgated in Savannah on the 1oth of August, 1776. 

13. Button Gwinnett. President and commander-in-chief of repub- 
lican Georgia in 1777. 

14. Jonathan Bryan. At one time acting president and commander- 
in-chief of republican Georgia in 1777. 

15. John Adam Treutlen. First republican governor of Georgia, 1777. 

16. John Houstoun. Republican governor of Georgia, 1778, and again 
elected governor of Georgia in 1784. 

17. John Wereat. President of the executive council and de facto 
republican governor of Georgia, 1779. 
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29. 


33. 
34- 


36. 
37: 
38. 
39. 
40. 
4l. 
42. 
43- 
44. 
45- 


18. 
assembly which convened in Augusta in November, 1779. 

19. 
ary 4, 1780. 

20. 
Georgia during the absence of Governor Howley in attendance upon the 
continental congress, 1780. 


30. 
Si. 
32. 


on a former occasion, elected governor, but declined to serve on the score 
of his youth and inexperience. 


35- 


































KINGS, PRESIDENTS, AND GOVERNORS OF GEORGIA 


George Walton. Elected republican governor of Georgia by the 
Richard Howley. Elected republican governor of Georgia, Janu- 


George Wells. President of council and de facto governor of 


21. Stephen Heard. President of council and de facto governor of 
Georgia in 1780. 

22. Myrick Davies. President of council and de facto governor of 
Georgia, 1781. 

23. Nathan Brownson. Elected governor of Georgia, August 16, 1781. 

24. John Martin. Elected governor of Georgia in January, 1782. It 


was his good fortune to behold the successful termination of the Revolu- 
tionary struggle and to witness the public recognition of Georgia as a 
sovereign commonwealth. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


Lyman Hall. Elected governor of Georgia in January, 1783. 
Samuel Elbert. Elected governor of Georgia in 1785. 

Edward Telfair. Elected governor of Georgia in 1786. 

George Matthews. Elected governor of Georgia in 1787. 

George Handley. Elected governor of Georgia in 1788. 

George Walton. Governor of Georgia in 1789. 

Edward Telfair. Governor of Georgia, 1790-1793. 

George Matthews. Governor of Georgia, 1794-1795. 

Jared Irwin. Governor of Georgia, 1796-1797. 

James Jackson. Governor of Georgia, 1798-1801. He had been, 


David Emanuel. Governor of Georgia, 1801. 
Josiah Tattnall. Governor of Georgia, 1801-1802. 
John Milledge. Governor of Georgia, 1802-1806. 
Jared Irwin. Governor of Georgia, 1806-1809. 
David B. Mitchell. Governor of Georgia, 1809-1813. 
Peter Early. Governor of Georgia, 1813-1814. 
David B. Mitchell. Governor of Georgia, 1815-1817. 
William Rabun. Governor of Georgia, 1817-1818. 
Matthew Talbot. Governor of Georgia, 1818-1819. 
John Clarke. Governor of Georgia, 1820-1822. 
George M. Troup. Governor of Georgia, 1823-1827. 
John Forsyth. Governor of Georgia, 1827-1829. 














KINGS, PRESIDENTS, AND GOVERNORS CF GEORGIA 


. George R. Gilmer. Governor of Georgia, 1829-1831. 

. Wilson Lumpkin. Governor of Georgia, 1831-1835. 

. William Schley. Governor of Georgia, 1835-1837. 

. George R. Gilmer. Governor of Georgia, 1837-1839. 

. Charles J. McDonald. Governor of Georgia, 1839-1843. 
. George W. Crawford. Governor of Georgia, 1843-1847. 
. George W. Towns. Governor of Georgia, 1847-1851. 

. Howell Cobb. Governor of Georgia, 1851-1852. 

. Herschel V. Johnson. Governor of Georgia, 1853-1856. 
. Joseph E. Brown. Governor of Georgia, 1857-1865. 

. James Johnson. Provisional Governor of Georgia, 1865. 
. Charles Jones Jenkins. Governor of Georgia, 1865-1868. 
. Thomas H. Ruger. Military Governor of Georgia, 1868. 
. Rufus B. Bullock. Governor of Georgia, 1868-1871. 

. Benjamin Conley. Governor of Georgia, 1871-1872. 

. James M. Smith. Governor of Georgia, 1872-1876. 

. Alfred H. Colquitt. Governor of Georgia, 1876-1882. 

. Alexander H. Stephens. Governor of Georgia, 1882-1883. 
. James S. Boynton. Governor of Georgia, 1883. 

. Henry D. McDaniel. Governor of Georgia, 1883-1886. 
. John B. Gordon. Governor of Georgia, 1886-. 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA, August 29, 1889. r 





SAMUEL L. M. BARLOW 


IN MEMORIAM 


| Written for the October Magazine of American History.] 


Oh, bear with me if naught appears 

In this my lay but sorrowing tears ! 
The tribute I must grieving pay 

To him whose rounded middle day 

Too soon was brought to sudden end— 
The steadfast, true, and matchless friend. 


Turn back the dial hand of time 

To days when thou wert in the prime 
Of life’s strong hope and eager aim, 
And measure all that wealth or fame 
Might purchase if thou couldst restore 
One who will never cheer thee more ; 


Think of the years that now are fled, 
Think of the living and the dead, 
And say what life has been to thee 
All that this one has been to me ;— 
Then bear with me my poignant grief, 
Which in these sad words finds relief. 


In the dark hours of our nation’s woe, 

I sought his noble heart to know. 

I found him undismayed and strong, 

Fearful of nothing but the wrong. 

Wise was he in all worldly ways, 

Yet shunned not blame, nor courted 
praise. 

He knew the public good to make 

His only aim: nor did he stake 

His name on desp'rate plans or schemes 

That only could, from futile dreams, 

End in disastrous issues when 

The strife was o’er; but baffled men 

Must learn that this great nation’s fate 


Is linked in more than senseless hate 
Of man for man, or state for state, 
And that a common brotherhood 

Is key to all the common good. 


A large brave soul! he knew the food 
Tasted and felt by doing good. 

As the Samaritan once did stay 

By the roadside, where wounded lay 
The traveler beaten down by thieves, 
And shuns him not, and never leaves 
Until from out his ample store 

He oil and wine doth freely pour, 
Then on his own beast lifts him up 
And cheers him with the mantling cup,— 
So he did daily use his generous mind 
In works of mercy to his kind, 

Nor asked that man, but only God, 
Should know the way he noiseless trod. 


In his great stores of truth and skill 

Were fountains that with ease could fill 

The wants that variously prest 

Upon the burdened human breast, 

When, worn with care, and sorely vexed, 

Men came and told him that, perplexed, 

They sought his guidance to unwind 

Their tangled skein, which seemed to 
bind 

Fortune and fame and home and life 

In endless bitterness and strife. 

He waved his wand, he knew his power ; 

Like a magician, in the hour 
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When all stood mute in blank despair, 
He made their passions fleet to air, 
And doubt, distrust, and fear dispelled, 
And all their warring angers quelled ; 
Brought out the right, secured the end, 
And turned each foe into a friend. 


The pleader’s jargon he forbore ; 

He dealt not in their tedious lore, 

Nor played the sophist’s specious part, 
Or used the rhetorician’s art, 

But in the wisdom of an honest soul 

He knew how tempers to control, 

And make men kindlier feel and live, 
Their hate forget, their wrongs forgive. 
Whence had he his consummate skill, 
That wrought out good from’ seeming ill ? 


So wisely did he serve the general weal, 
His fruit the urchins did not steal. 
Although ’twas not the law’s stern voice 


That made them honest: ’twas their 
choice. 

The tramp did not within his open gate 

Intrude, although the hour was late 

In the dark watches of the night ; 

Nor did the poacher, shunning light, 

Roam through his grounds the game to 
find 

For which he had a craving mind. 

The beggar from his door was never sent 

Without an alms, or else one went 

To learn if that poor soul could gain 

A pittance for his hunger’s pain ; 

If not, to give the right relief 

For every ill, in season brief. 

Sickness and want and every sorrow 

Were by his bounty, ere the morrow, 

With rapid thought and generous hand, 

Sought out by him throughout the land, 

Where in his wide beneficence 

His gifts and help he did dispense. 
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All blessed and trusted his great heart, 

And hers who with him bore a part 

In that unnoticed work which did secure 

Unequaled love from all their poor. 

Nor did this bounteous, noble pair 

Omit the griefs and woes to share 

Which by their presence they could 
heal ; 

But often would they quiet steal 

Where, prostrate by a painful lot, 

The sufferer lay in lonely cot, 

And soothing words would kindly speak, 

Bringing all needed things to help the 
weak, 


Oh, think not of the mantle, wide or 
scant, 

That charity to those who want 

Is said to cover o’er our sin, 

Nor yet of that which doth begin 

At our own homes; but reverence men 

And women who abroad do go, 

Without vainglory or a show, 

Not thinking how that they can win 

A cloak for any fault or sin ; 

And thank thy God such sculs are given 

As ministering angels out of heaven. 


Abou Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest 
On the bright record of the blest, 
Because he loved his fellow-men. 

But he, of whom my feeble pen 

Now tells of what was in my ken, 

Had equal love for large and small 

Of the dumb creatures, whom did call 
Our great progenitor by the name— 

As each one summoned meekly came— 
Which God Almighty him did give 

For those that had been made to live. 
Of these he had a chosen few 

Who well his kindly nature knew ; 
Mute beings they, who showed their love 
By faithful service, which did move 
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His heart and gladdened all his days, 
And filled his soul with grateful praise 
Of the Creator’s wondrous ways. 


No fowler's gun on his domain 

Gave to the birds or death or pain, 
Though no man-traps were hidden there 
The sportsman’s footsteps to ensnare. 
"Twas only that it was well known 


He cherished lives which there had 


grown, 

And willed not that alarm or fright 

Should put the feathered tribes to flight. 

They chirped 
feet, 

They skipped across his path to meet 


their songs about his 


His loving eye, his aspect sweet. 

Fearless of harm, and free as air, 

They builded, loved, each mated pair ; 

And if their tender lives extended 

When from the South their way they 
wended, 

After bleak winter’s ice and snow 

Had melted in the sun’s new glow, 

They came again, on rapid wing, 

To build and love and gayly sing 

In the fresh opening of the spring. 


The mastiff at his chamber door 

Lay crouched and watching on the floor, 

And if a peril ever seemed 

To menace him 
dreamed, 

The deep growl sounded through the 
hall, 

Nor needed he more help to call. 

And when the early rays of morn 

Spread o'er the mansion and the lawn, 

And with the duties of the day 

The master came his debt to pay, 

He fed the faithful, loving beast 

From his own board’s abundant feast. 


who, slumb’ring, 
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Deem not these traits of little worth, 

But to the world’s wide school go forth, 

And learn that man and beast can dwell 

In close companionship, as well 

As in a service unsurpassed 

That until death shall surely last. 

And then as “ even-Christian ” one shall 
be 

Buried with due solemnity, 

Such as befits the longest liver, 

Whom God has made the natural giver 

Of what the brutes do sorely need, 

As in dear Nature’s book we read. 

For he was one who thought that they, 

Though knowing not to speak or pray, 

Might see the resurrection day’: 

As great Agassiz often said, 

When thinking on the countless dead, 

He saw how Reason held her sway 

In brains that had a short-lived day, 

As well as those that here could stay 

While man might count his four-score 
years 

In happiness, or else in tears, 


The steeds that willing champed the bit 

Knew that by Nature's law ‘twas fit 

That they should be both strong and 
fleet, 

Their master’s pleasure quick to meet. 

They stamped the ground before his 
door, 

Restless to serve him whom they bore ; 

Then over hill and plain they flew, 

Nor weariness nor slackness knew ; 

And when the far-off shining light 

Beckon’d their lord, at fall of nigat, 

To hall and hearth and home so bright, 

They strained each stalwart limb and 
nerve 

In natural fealty to serve. 

Soon, as they stood, their friendly neigh 
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Told plainly, in their simple way, 
‘Their task was ended for the day, 
And that the morrow’s sun would see 
The same unbought fidelity. 

The learn’d may of blind instinct tell ; 
But one who sees and reasons well 
Knows there’s a potent secret spell, 
That Nature’s God has wisely taught 
To transcend all of conscious thought 
And all that discipline has wrought. 


When such as know not what it is to die, 

Nor understand in aught the reason why, 

Lose the fond care of their best human 
friend, 

And all seems strangely, darkly at an 
end, 

Why may not we have faith that yet 
again, 

Where there shall be no death or pain, 

They who were here in love and service 
tied 

Shall in like bonds be there once more 
allied ? 


Yet other kingdoms he explored, 
Nor aught in Nature he ignored. 
From ‘neath the Tropic’s burning sun, 
From the cold North, where, quickly 

done, 
The day goes down when scarce begun ; 
From distant climes and soils he brought 
‘The floral products, for his thought 
Of what the Maker did for man 
By the creation’s mighty plan— 
Unfolded when the world began— 
Embracing tree and flower and fruit, 
To please the eye, the palate suit. 
He knew their cognate tribes so well, 
He could their various hist’ry tell ; 
But gathered all to see how fair 
The wonders of creation are, 
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And not to show botanic learning 

To those who were the less discerning. 
And often to sick chambers went 
Rare gifts, so kindly made and sent, 
The fruits to cool the raging heat, 
The flowers the weary eye to meet, 
And make the day the brighter seem 
For such a happy, cheerful gleam— 
As when the sun doth throw a beam 
Of light within a darkened cell 

Where some lone prisoner doth dwell. 


How well he learned the finest art 

Of giving, so as to impart 

New courage to the stricken heart ! 

When once in early youth he lay 

Oppressed by fever many a day, 

One placed some violets near his bed— 

A trifling gift, yet it to sequels led. 

For in all fortunes, good and bad, 

Whether that friend were bright or sad, 

He ne’er forgot those little flowers, 

Or the fresh odor that for hours 

Diffused through all his languid powers 

New life and strength ; but ever gave 

Strong, manly help, and oft did save 

The sinking fortunes of that thoughtful 
one 

Who the slight act had kindly done. 

And ever thence he ne’er forgot, 

In lofty hall or humble cot, 

To do the like for others, too, 

To whom, or richor poor, he surely knew 

It would fresh hope and gladness lend 

To see the gifts that he could send. 


In the great heart of which I mourning 
tell, 

I had a place, which makes my own with 
anguish swell 

When comes the bitter thought that he 

Will no more give his smile to me. 
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I lose his voice—nor grasp his hand, 

In all this darkened earthly land. 

Yet hold! There is another realm, 
more fair, 

Beyond the regions of the lower air. 

When I ere long am ferried o’er 

The flood that he has crossed before, 

He’ll stand upon that farther shore 

And greet me as he did of yore. 

Then to Elysian fields we’ll stray 

In the full light’s eternal day, 

And from the sages’ lips be told 

How better far than fame or gold, 

Or aught for which our toiling lives are 
sold, 

Are wisdom’s stores and knowledge true. 

Alas! of Wisdom’s children now how 
few! 

As Israel’s king did once declare 

To Sheba’s queen, the rich and fair, 

Who came, from her abundant coffer, 

Gifts of great price to freely offer, 

If she could gain the sacred lore 

That she had never heard or thought 
before. 

The Stagyrite will tell us how 

The good from ill to surely know ;— 

And Plato teach us with what ease 

The grand undaunted Socrates 

Did meet blind Athens’ fell decree, 

While friends around him grieved to see 
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That he th’ Athenian youth must leave 

Untaught in what they should believe. 

And we shall find how to detect 

The false that glitters—each defect 

That marred our lives in this strange 
scene 

Where truth is but obscurely seen. 

And Dante there to us will tell 

How wandering down to lowest hell, 

With the great Mantuan bard as guide, 

He heard and saw on every side 

The awful secrets of that dread abode ; 

And then how happily he found the 
road 

That upward from the regions of the 
dead 

To the pure air and sunshine led. 

Then turning where the Martyrs are 

Seated apart, in places far, 

We shall behold the noble band 

Who in each clime and every land 

Did fight the battle, win the crown, 

And gain the passionless renown. 

Thus in those endless realms of time 
and space, ; 

We shall together farther trace 

What we on earth had just begun 

To learn when mortal life was done ; 

And work be given us to prepare, 

Under the Master’s eye and care, 

For boundless acquisition there. 

a a 
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THE SUBJECT OF OUR FRONTISPIECE 


The readers of this magazine are familiar with the interesting career 
of the great lawyer, who was also the many-sided, public-spirited citizen, 
whose portrait forms the frontispiece to the current issue. It has been 
said of the late Mr. Barlow that his gifts, acquirements, and activities 
were so numberless and varied that it was difficult to classify him; but it 
is safe to predict that he will be longest remembered through his histori- 
cal scholarship and the critical taste and judgment with which he brought 
together one of the most extensive, rare, admirably selected, and valuable 
libraries of Americana on this continent. A few years since he edited in 
connection with Henry Harrisse a work of exceeding importance to all 
who would understand the biography and bibliography of the discoverer 
of America, entitled “* Notes on Columbus.” His wide learning in the 
domain of history, obtained through close study aided by a powerful mem- 
ory, was unquestionably the secret of many of his most brilliant successes 
in life. He was a very prominent and unique figure in the legal profes- 
sion of the last few decades, an expert in business affairs, influential in 
politics, conspicuous in the social world, and a generous supporter of every 
public enterprise. As a lawyer he was rarely seen in court, and yet he was 
concerned in more legal contests of magnitude probably than any other 
member of the bar of his time. He bridged over some of the most diffi- 
cult transition eras in railroad management and litigation, conducted in- 
numerable cases involving the interests of great corporations and the 
management of enormous estates, and his dash and sagacity in emergen- 
cies rose to the dignity of genius. His mind was stored with rich experi- 
ences; he possessed the rare knowledge of knowing what to avoid; and 
he would seize as if by intuition the essential point of a dispute, and with 
magnetic force capture and hold the situation, reconciling the contestants 
and bringing harmony to all. The true story of many of his larger suits 
would read like veritable fiction. 

Samuel Latham Mitchill Barlow was born in Granville, Massachusetts, 
in 1826, and died at his beautiful Glen Cove country home on Long 
Island, July 10, 1889. His winter residence was in Madison Square, New 
York. He was not a seeker after popularity, and yet no citizen of the 
metropolis for more than a quarter of a century was more popular; he 
was not a philanthropist in the usual understanding of the term, while 
few men of wealth ever responded more promptly to calls from the 
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victims of privation and disaster, or gave more substantial encouragement 
and aid to struggling talent of every kind. In an infinite number of ways 
he revealed the richness and strength of a nature that had in it far more 
tenderness and sentiment than the world dreamed. He was a member of 
several clubs, lavish in private hospitalities, and at his dinners and enter- 
tainments he was a fascinating talker and a most charming host. 

It is said that Mr. Barlow had for thirty or forty years kept a press 
copy of almost every important letter that he wrote, whether of business 
or friendship. His intimate friend, George Ticknor Curtis, whose poetic 
tribute to his worth graces another page, says: “ He wrote with greater 
rapidity, facility, and accuracy than any person I ever knew. More than 
fifty years’ practice have enabled me to write with some ease to myself, 
if I have not written with profit to others. But Barlow wrote and trans- 
acted business at the same time, and almost at the same instants of time; 
and he never wrote inaccurately or obscurely, but always in a flowing and 
correct style, and he rarely changed a word, and did not often revise what 
he had written. He very seldom dictated anything; it was easier for him 
to use his pen, and he would have gained no time by dictating. I have 
many times entered his room, and, sitting down at the end of his writing 
table, have waited until he should look up from his paper. He did not 
do so until he had finished the sentence. Then he would look at me with 
a smile, and without changing his attitude and still keeping his pen poised 
over the paper he would say : ‘How are you—what’s the news?’ I knew 
perfectly well that he would not be interrupted, and I said briefly what I 
came for, and on he would go writing, and answering me between his 
sentences as they flowed upon the sheet before him. When his letter or 
note was ended he would sign it, touch his bell, and the clerk would take 
the original to the press to make the copy in the letter-book, and into the 
mail went the original without a moment’s delay. I have seen him an- 
swering a pile of letters in this way that would have required an ordinary 
man’s consideration for hours, and in thirty or forty minutes the whole 
accumulation would be disposed of. In the mean time I have seen per- 
sons come in and speak to him on business, receive replies, always patient, 
courteous, clear, and to the point, and there was no fretting and no hurry. 
I have often thought that if he had ever been a minister of state, and he 
might more than once have been ina President’s Cabinet if he would have 
accepted such a placc, he would have despatched business to the greater 
satisfaction of all who resorted to him than is recorded of any man who 
has ever held such an office, and have done it all to the great benefit of 
his country.” 





DISCOVERY OF AMERICA BY COLUMBUS 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK CELEBRATIONS ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
THE TAMMANY SOCIETY’S ILLUMINATED MONUMENTS 


The following account of the brilliant festivals in Boston and New 
York in honor of the three hundredth anniversary of the discovery of 
America by Columbus, written by the accomplished historic scholar Dr. 
George H. Moore of Lenox library, appeared in the Mew York Times of 
August 4, 1889. It will be current news to many that the famous Tam- 
many society of New York erected an illuminated monument fourteen 
feet high to Columbus on that memorable occasion in 1792. 


“John Quincy Adams, at the celebration of the fortieth anniversary 
of the New York Historical Society in 1844, claimed for Jeremy Belknap of 
Massachusetts the distinction of having been the founder of the first 
historical society ever established, and so the author of all such institu- 
tions. The fact is, however, that the idea originated with John Pintard 
of New York, who not only suggested it to Dr. Belknap, but urged it so 
earnestly that it was put into practical shape in Boston, by the organiza- 
tion of the institution now so well and widely known as the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, in 1791. Yet there was here in New York before that 
date an association whose professed design embraced all that is implied in 
the distinctive name of a historical society, and which had already begun 
its work of collecting the materials for American history and had estab- 
lished its repository for them under the name of the American Museum. 
Of that association John Pintard was one of the first members; and it 
never has had a worthier name on its rolls, in its best days long past 
crowded with names synonymous with personal integrity and civic virtue, 
which made those rolls truly rolls of honor. 

That association was the Tammany society or Columbian order. There 
had been more than one society under the patronage of that famous 
American Indian saint before this organization; and the certificate of 
John Pintard as a member of the society of the Sons of St. Tammany is 
No. 1, bearing date at Jersey Camp, the 1st day of May, in the year of our 
Lord, 1781. The new organization, however, had a wider scope. It was 
coeval with the government of the United States under the federal con- 
stitution, and made its first public appearance and display a few days after 
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the inauguration of Washington in 1789. It was still the Tammany 
society, but added in its new departure the title of the Columbian order, 
to commemorate the ‘ Vovus ordo seclorum’ which the American states in 
union had so happily begun. 

The name of Columbus, which had been struggling in poetical obscur- 
ity for several years before, just then broke out all over the country, and 
nowhere more conspicuously than in-New York, where it found its first 
place in legislation in 1784. The name and fame of Christopher Columbus 
resounded throughout the land, and as the third century after his great 
achievement drew near to its close a keen sense of the world’s injustice to 
the memory of one of the greatest of the sons of man pervaded the whole 
community. The meagre columns of the contemporary press bear witness 
to the growing public sentiment, which speedily took definite shape in 
proposals to celebrate the third centenary of the discovery of America. 
A writer in a New York journal on the 18th of August, 1792, quotes a 
Philadelphia paper as saying: ‘The 12th of October next will complete 
three centuries since the immortal Columbus put foot on the new world,’ 
and emphasizing the ‘propriety of celebrating the Columbian centuary 
anniversary. The same paper two weeks later, August 29, 1792, reports: 

‘On the 3d of August inst., being precisely three hundred years since the departure of 
Columbus from Palos, in Spain, a gentleman of Maryland had the corner-stone laid of an 
obelisk in one of the gardens of a villa near the town of Baltimore, in commemoration of 


that great undertaking. . . . Suitable inscriptions, on metal tables, are to be affixed 
to the pedestal of the obelisk on the 12th of next October, etc.’ 


Abundant prose suggestion and poetical effusion appear on the prolific 
theme, which was copiously celebrated all over the country. 

The earliest formal proposition to celebrate the anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America by Christopher Columbus which I have met with was 
that of the Rev. Dr. Belknap, the correspondent of Mr. Pintard. It was 
made in one of the early meetings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
on the 23d of December, 1791, when it was— 


‘Voted, That the consideration of Mr. Belknap’s proposal for the celebration of the 
centenary anniversary of the discovery of America by Christopher Columbus on the 12th 
of October, 1492, be postponed to the next meeting, and that the recording secretary 
notify the absent members accordingly in his next notification. 

At the next meeting, on January 31, 1792, a proposal made at a former meeting for 
celebrating the memorable epoch of the discovery of America by Christopher Columbus 
on the 12th of October, 1492, was considered at the meeting, whereupon it was— 

Voted, To celebrate the centenary by a public discourse, and that Mr. Belknap be 
desired to prepare for that occasion, and that Mr. Thacher and Mr. Eliot be desired to 
perform the other parts of the exercise.’ 
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This celebration took place at the meeting-house in Brattle square, 
Boston, October 23, 1792. Dr. Thacher opened with prayer; Dr. Belknap 
then delivered his commemorative discourse, followed by prayer ‘ pertinent 
to the subject of the day’ by the Rev. Mr. Eliot. At one stage of the 
proceedings an ode written for the occasion was sung, with organ accom- 
paniment. 

But although Boston thus has the honor of the first proposal of the 
kind, her celebration was not the earliest recorded in our history. Her 
learned scholars, in figuring the difference between old style and new style, 
made a serious blunder and celebrated the occasion on the wrong day, 
according to the determination of later chronologists, who declare that 
the affair should have been set down for the 21st instead of the 23d of 
October, 1792. 

New York availed herself of the opportunity and stepped to the front | 
with the first celebration of the discovery of America by Christopher 
Columbus at the end of the third and beginning of the fourth century 
after that event—on the 12th day of October, 1792. It cannot fail to be 
interesting to the reader to peruse the details of that celebration as pre- 
served in a contemporary aecount of the proceedings on that occasion of 
the Tammany society or Columbian order: 


‘The 12th inst. [October, 1792], being the commencement of the [Vth COLUMBIAN 
CENTUARY, was observed as a Centuary Festival by the Tammany Society, and cele- 
brated in that stile of sentiment which distinguishes this social and patriotic institution. 

In the evening a monument was erected to the memory of Columbus, ornamented by 
transparency, with a variety of suitable devices. This beautiful exhibition was exposed 
for the gratification of public curiosity some time previous to the meeting of the Society. 

An elegant oration was delivered by Mr. J. B. Johnson, in which several of the princi- 
pal events of the life of this remarkable man were pathetically described, and the interest- 
ing consequences to which his great achievements had already and must still conduct the 
affairs of mankind, were pointed out in a manner extremely satisfactory. 

During the evening’s entertainment, a variety of national amusement was enjoyed. 
The following toasts were drank : 


1. The memory of Christopher Columbus, the discoverer of this New World. 

2. May the new world never experience the vices and miseries of the old ; and be a 
happy asylum for the oppressed of all nations and of all religions. 

3. May peace and liberty ever pervade the United Columbian States. 

4. May this be the last Centuary Festival of the Columbian Order that finds a slave 
on this globe. 

5. Thomas Paine. 

6. The Rights of Man. 

7. May the 4th Centuary be as remarkable for the improvement and knowledge of the 
rights of man as the first was for discovery and the improvement of nautic science. 
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8. LaFayette and the French nation. 
g. May the liberty of the French rise superior to all the efforts of Austrian despotism. 
10. A Burgoyning to the Duke of Brunswick. 
11. May the deliverers of America never experience that ingratitude from their Coun- 
try which Columbus experienced from his King. 
12. May the Genius of Liberty, as she has conducted the sons of Columbia with glory to 
the commencement of the 4th centuary, guard their fame to the end of time. 
13. The DAY. 
14. WASHINGTON, the deliverer of the new world. 


Several moral and patriotic songs, inculcating the Love of Country and of Freedom, 
were gratifying in the highest degree. Among others the following Ode was composed 
and sung on the occasion : 

ODE. 


Sung at the Great Wigwam of the TAMMANY SOCIETY, 07 COLUMBIAN ORDER, 07 
the celebration of the 3d CENTUARY of the Discovery of America by Christopher 
Columbus on the rath October, 1492. 


Ye sons of freedom, hail the day 
That brought a second world to view ; 
To great Columbus’ mem’ry pay 
The praise and honor justly due. 
Chorus—Let the important theme inspire 
Each breast with patriotic fire. 


Long did Oppression o’er the world 
Her sanguine banners wide display ; 

Dark Bigotry her thunders hurl’d, 
And Freedom’s domes in ruin lay. 


Justice and liberty had flown, 
And tyrants call’d the world their own, 


Thus Heaven our race with pity viewed, 
Resolved bright freedom to restore, 

And, Heaven-directed, o’er the flood, 
Columbus found her on this shore. 


O’er the blest land, with rays divine, 
She shone, and shall forever shine. 


Hark ! from above the great decree 
Floats in celestial notes along : 

“Columbia ever shall be free !” 
Exulting thousands swell the song. 


Patriots revere the great decree: 
Columbia ever shall be free. 


Here shall th’ enthusiastic love 
Which freemen to their country owe, 
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Enkindled, glorious, from above, 
In every patriot bosom glow. 
Inspire the heart, the arm extend, 
The rights of freedom to defend, 


Secure forever, and entire, 

The Rights of Man shall here remain : 
No nobles kindle discord’s fire, 

Nor despots load with slavery’s chain. 


Here shall th’ oppress’d find sweet repose, 
Since none but tyrants are our foes. 


Here commerce shall her sails extend, 
Science diffuse her kindest ray, 
Religion’s purest flame ascend, 
And peace shall crown each happy day. 
Thrice favor'’d land, by Heaven design’d, 
A world of blessings for mankind. 


Then while we keep this jubilee 
While seated round this awful shrine, 
Columbus’ deeds our theme shall be, 
And liberty, that gift divine. 
Let the transporting theme inspire 
Each breast with patriotic fire. 


The monument is upward of fourteen feet in height, being well illuminated, and 
resembling black marble. It blends in an agreeable manner a grave and solemn with a 
brilliant appearance. 

At the base a globe appears emerging out of the clouds and chaos, presenting a rude 
sketch of the once uncultivated coast of America. On its pyramidal post History is seen 
drawing up the curtain of oblivion, which discovers the four following representations : 

First, and on the right side of the obelisk, are presented a commercial port and an 
expanding ocean. Here Columbus, while musing over the insignia of geometry and navi- 
gation, the favorite studies of his youth, is instructed by Science to cross the great Atlan- 
tic. She appears in luminous clouds hovering over its skirts; with one hand she presents 
Columbus with a compass, and with the other she points to the setting sun. Under her 
feet is seen a sphere, the eastern half of which is made to represent the then known terra- 
queous globe; the western is left a blank. On the pedestal is the following inscription : 





Tuis MONUMENT 
WAS ERECTED BY THE 
TAMMANY SOCIETY, 


OR 
COLUMBIAN ORDER, 
October 12, M DCC XCII, 
To COMMEMORATE 
Tue ivth CotumBian CENTuRY, 





AN 
INTERESTING AND ILLUSTRIOUS 
RA. 
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On the upper part of the obelisk are seen the arms of Genoa, supported by the beak of 
a prone eagle. 

The second side or front of the monument shows the first landing of Columbus. He 
is represented in a state of adoration, his followers prostrate as supplicants around him, 
and a group of American natives at a distance. Historical truth is attended to, and the 
inscription on the pedestal is as follows : 













SACRED 








CuristorpHER CoLumBuS, 
Tue DiIscovERER 


OF 
A New Wortp, 
OcTOBER 12, 1492. 








Above, the arms of Europe and America are blended and supported as on the right 
side of the monument. 

The third or left side exhibits the splendid reception of Columbus by the Court of 
Spain on his first return from America. He is seated at the right hand of Ferdinand and 
his illustrious patroness, Isabella. A map of the newly discovered countries, with some 
of their peculiar productions lying at his feet, distinguish the interesting scene. Above the 
prone eagle supports the arms of Isabella, and on the pedestal is the following inscrip- 
tion : : 



















CoLumBus 
Was Born at Genoa, 


1447; 
Was ReceIvep By THE Court oF SPAIN 
1n TRIUMPH, 





14933 
Was Put 1n Cuains By Its OrpER 
SEPTEMBER, 1500; 
Diep at VALLADOLID, 
May 20, 1506. 























The last scene, exhibited on the rear or fourth side of the obelisk, strongly contrasts 
with the one just described. Columbus is seen in his chamber pensive and neglected. 
The chains with which he had been cruelly loaded hang against its bare walls, on which 
is seen written: ‘‘The Ingratitude of Kings.” To cheer his declining moments the 
Genius of Liberty appears before him. The glory which surrounds him seems to illumi- 
nate his solitary habitation. The emblems of despotism and superstition are crushed 
beneath her feet ; and, to intimate the gratitude and respect of posterity, she points to a 
monument sacred to his memory reared by the Columbian Order. On the pedestal Nature 
is seen caressing her various progeny ; her tawny offspring seem to mourn over the urn 
of Columbus. 

The upper part of the obelisk is embellished as on the other sides. But the eagle, as 
an emblem of civil government, is seen no longer prone or loaded with the decorations of 
heraldry. She soars in an open sky grasping in her talons a scroll inscribed ‘‘ The 
Rights of Man.”’ 




















The ‘ portable monumental obelisk’ thus ‘exhibited at the great Wig- 
wam amid the plaudits of the beholders’ was subsequently added to the 
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attractions of Mr. Bowen’s Museum and Wax Work, at the Exchange, 
New York, where the discovery of America was again commemorated on 
its three hundred and first anniversary, October 12, 1793. It is described 
as follows in Mr. Bowen’s broadside announcement, dated New York, 
October 10, 1793: 


‘The Transparent Monument erected by the Tammany Society, on the Evening of the 
12th October last, to the Memory of that great and illustrious Man and Navigator, Chris- 
topher Columbus, who, at a period of only three hundred and one years past, made known 
to Man a New World in the West, which we now inhabit: On Saturday next, being the 
Anniversary of that great Event, this Monument which is placed in the centre of the Hall 
(and surrounded with four beautiful Female Figures), will be elegantly Illuminated, 
together with the Museum and Wax Work, for the first Evening: after which it will be 
continued three Evenings in each week, viz., on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays. 

The Doors will be open at Candle-light, and the Exhibition closed at Nine o'clock.’ 


Of the subsequent fate of this early monument to Columbus I am 
unable to give any account at this time. 


GEORGE H. MOORE” 
LENOX LrBRARY, NEW YorK CITY. 

















ANTIQUITY OF THE TUPPER FAMILY 


The recent two-hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of the town of Sand- 
wich, Massachusetts, was productive of many interesting historical and 
genealogical reminiscences. In a recent number of the Springfield Repub- 
lican the following item appeared : 

« A thriving farm on the line of the Cape Cod ship canal, not far from Sagamore, has 
been in the hands of the Tupper family since it was first settled in 1624. Thus this has 
passed from father to son through six generations to the present Mr, Tupper, and is 
doubtless the nearest example we have in America of the entailed estates in England. 
When the founder of this line, Thomas Tupper, settled on the land, the place was known 
as Shaum, an Indian village. He was a man of strict business habits, and his first will, 
still preserved, shows the methods by which property is retained in one family for two 
hundred and fifty years. It is a clear case of genuine pedigree, with none of the pomp in 
which it often parades nowadays.” 


The date, 1624, would seem to be an error, as “ Thomas Tupper was 
one of ten men” to settle Sandwich in 1637. This Tupper family is 
one of the most ancient in the United States, emigrating originally from 
Germany. An autograph letter from Martin F. Tupper (in possession of 
the writer of this article) gives some interesting facts about the Tuppers. 


“CINTRA PARK: UPPER 
NORWOOD, LONDON, S. E. 
Fan. 14, 1882. 
Worthy Sir and indubitably distant Cousin, 

In answer to your kind letter written a month ago, I give you these 
few details respecting our family in the ages that are past. There was a 
Thuringian magnate of the name of Conrad Von Treffurth, who in 1260, 
was hailed Von Toppherr—or chief lord—as he was head of several septs 
of nearly the same name, as Topfer, Toepfern, Tapfer and Tophern; they 
had castles at Gros Toepfer and Klein Toepfer near Weimar, and pos- 
sessed several other large estates. However, being of the Protestant sort 
and therefore hostile to Charles V. and Philip—as well as Pope Innocent 
and others preceding—they incurred persecution and the loss of all things 
for conscience sake; and are found at Hesse Cassel about 1520, from which 
three brothers Tupper migrated severally to Sandwich in Sussex, Guern- 
sey, and Chichester; their names being Robert, Henry, and William. 
Henry is my direct ancestor, and his second son Peter had a son a clergy- 
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man of Barbadoes, who is stated by tradition to have migrated to North 
America: possibly this was your Thomas, Freeman’s History of Massa- 
chusetts will give you ten generations of the Tuppers out there; and 
besides Sir Charles, there are plenty of prosperous merchants and law- 
yers of the name, as W™. Vaughan Tupper of Brooklyn, New York; 
Samuel Y. Tupper of Charleston, South Carolina; Mason Ferris Tupper 
of, I think, Buffalo, and others.” 

Whether Martin Farquhar Tupper’s conjecture about Thomas Tupper 
is correct or not is uncertain. With reference to the Guernsey branch of 
the Tupper family it is said in De Haviland’s Genealogical Sketches : “‘ This 
family, settled in Guernsey since the close of the sixteenth century, has 
always ranked and been considered among the principal gentry of the 
island ; many of its members have gallantly fought and bled, or otherwise 
distinguished themselves in the public service; and their arms and crest, 
granted and registered in England, bear evidence of well-earned augmenta- 
tion; they are described as follows: Arms: azure on a fess engrailed on 
three wild boars passant, or ; as many escallops gudes ; on a canton ermine, 
a medal suspended by a chain, bearing the effigies of William and Mary, 
gold. Crest: on a mound vert a greyhound ermine resting its dexter fore- 
paw on an escutcheon azure, thereon the gold medal of William and Mary. 
The reverse of this medal represents a sea fight, and bears the singular 
legend of ‘ Nox Nulla Secuta Est.’ ” 

Among the most distinguished members of the Guernsey branch of the 
Tupper family may be mentioned: “ 1st. John Tupper, who, in 1692, con- 
veyed to Admiral Russell, at St. Helen’s, the information that the French 
fleet under Tourville was in the Channel; the celebrated battle of La 
Hogue was the result. For this patriotic service Mr. Tupper was pre- 
sented by William and Mary with a massive gold medal and chain, which 
his descendants are permitted to bear as an honorable augmentation to 
their arms and crest. 2d. Major-General John Tupper, commander-in- 
chief of the Royal Marines. He was commandant of a battalion at 
Bunker Hill, where he was slightly wounded and where the marines, hav- 
ing greatly distinguished themselves, won the laurel which now encircles 
their device. 3d. Lieutenant Carré Tupper, of H. M. S. Victory (Lord 
Hood’s flag-ship), was made lieutenant at just seventeen. After dis- 
tinguishing himself at the siege of Toulon, in 1793, he was killed at the 
siege of Bastia, 1794. A monument was erected to Major-General Tupper 
and his son (Carré) in the church at Chatham. 4th. Peter Carey Tupper, 
British consul first for Valencia and next for Catalonia, highly distin- 
guished himself in the Peninsular war from 1808 to 1814. His name 
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appears honorably in Napier’s history and in the duke of Wellington’s 
dispatches. In May, 1808, when not quite twenty-four years of age, he 
was appointed a member of the Supreme Junta of the kingdom of Valen- 
cia. In 1816 the king of Spain conferred upon him the title of baron. 
He had a pension of six hundred pounds a year for his services. 5th. 
Lieutenant E. William Tupper, of H. M.S. Sydzdle, was mortally wounded, 
in command of the launch, in action with Greek pirates near Candia, 1826. 
6th. Colonel William De Vic Tupper was slain near Talca, Chile, April 
17, 1830, aged twenty-nine years.” It may be remarked that Lieutenant 
E. William Tupper and Colonel William De Vic Tupper were nephews of 
Major-General Sir Isaac Brock, K. B. “ 7th. Captain William Le Mesu- 
rier Tupper, Twenty-third or Royal Welsh Fusiliers (also colonel in the 
British Auxiliary Legion in Spain), was mortally wounded at the head of 
his regiment, near St. Sebastian, May 5, 1836.” 

From the Guernsey branch there are other distinguished members of 
the family; but space will permit me to mention only Martin Farquhar 
Tupper, author of Proverbial Philosophy and numerous other works. 
Martin Farquhar’s three daughters have won some reputation in litera- 
ture. An interesting letter from one of these ladies, Ellen Isabelle 
Tupper, is in possession of the writer. It is probable that many names 
of distinguished members of the Tupper family have been omitted, as 
tradition reports that there were Tuppers among the Cavaliers. 

Of the Tuppers in Massachusetts and other parts of the United States 
much might be written. The following members of the family are not 
without some claims to distinction: 1st. Thomas Tupper, one of the foun- 
ders of Sandwich; he was generally known as Captain Tupper; was said 
to be in favor with the government in 1663; he gave his attention to the 
Indians in 1658; founded a church near Herring river; was a member of 
the council of war, a selectman many years, deputy nineteen years, besides 
giving much of his time to the work of gospelizing the Indians. 2d. 
Thomas Tupper, junior, married Martha Mayhew, daughter of the gover- 
nor of Martha’s Vineyard. He(Thomas Tupper) was prominent in public 
affairs. Says an old writer, ‘The family furnished Sandwich and other 
places with some worthy characters, some of whom were men of abilities.” 
Thomas Tupper was also a missionary to the Indians. 3d. Samuel Tup- 
per was a representative seven years, and a selectman nineteen years. 
4th. Rev. Elisha Tupper was a missionary to the Indians. His “ Corre- 
spondence with the Commissioners for propagating the gospel among the 
Indians” has much historical value. Several others of the family were 
missionaries to the Indians. 5th. General Benjamin Tupper served in 
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the French and Indian war, was in the battle of Bunker Hill, distinguished 
himself in an expedition to an island in Boston Harbor, and “ was thanked 
by Washington in general orders.” Of this daring act of General (then 
Major) Tupper it has been said that “ Jefferson saw in it the adventurous 
genius and intrepidity of the New Englanders, and the British admiral 
said, that no one act in the siege caused so much chagrin in London as 
the destruction of the lighthouse.” He was also at Saratoga and Valley 
Forge, was prominent in suppressing Shay’s rebellion, and one of the 
pioneers of Ohio. His son Anselm “ was the first school-teacher in Mari- 
etta, and was a fine classical scholar, a good mathematician and some- 
thing of a poet;’’ General Edward W. Tupper, another son of General 
Benjamin Tupper, was also a distinguished man. 

In passing it may be remarked that Point Tupper in Canada was 
named after Mr. F. B. Tupper, and that the Tupper Lakes of New York 
received their name from the fact that Anselm Tupper was drowned in 
one of them. 6th. Sir Charles Tupper, Bart., is the son of Rev. Charles 
Tupper, a famous linguist. “He is a graduate of Acadia College” and 
of Edinburgh university. He has been member of parliament, minister 
of railways, minister of finance, Canadian high commissioner, and a mem- 
ber of the fishery commission. He has also been knighted and made a 
baronet by the Queen of England. 7th. Hon. Charles Hibbert Tupper, 
son of the preceding, is a graduate of the Harvard Law School, and is 
now the youngest member of the Dominion cabinet. 8th. Rev. H. A. 
Tupper, D.D., is secretary of the Southern Baptist Missionary Society. 
gth. Rev. H. M. Tupper, D.D., is president of Shaw university, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, 1oth. Edith Sessions Tupper is the author of a novel, 
By Whose Hand? Rev. S. T. Rand, LL.D., of Nova Scotia, and at one 
time master of at least twelve languages, says: ‘“‘ Whatever talent I have 
been blessed with, I have inherited from my mother, Deborah Tupper.” 

Among the families into which the Tuppers have married are those 
of Mayhew, Gibbs, Clark, Wheaton, Smith, Morton, Dunkin, Basset, Ellis, 
West, Perry, Gifford, Faunce, Nye, Jackson, Wood, Willis, Davis, Lord, 
White, Allen, Binney, Van Buskirk, Bill, Barker and others. 

Rev. H. M. Tupper, D.D., says: “It may be a matter of interest to 
the descendants to learn that the old Tupper mansion is still standing in 
Sandwich, Massachusetts, owned and occupied by one bearing the family 
name, Russell Ellis Tupper.” 


SHELBURNE FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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FINANCIAL CONDITION OF NEW YORK IN 1833 


In 1833 the French government under Louis Philippe employed M. 
Sauluier, a literary man well known at the time, to prepare a series of 
articles to prove that a republic was more expensive than a monarchy. 
General Lafayette urged Mr. J. Fenimore Cooper, then living in Paris, and 
with whom he was on intimate terms, to answer these articles of M. 
Sauluier, which were full of errors, though claiming great accuracy. The 
following letter is one of the series written by Mr. Cooper at the request 
of General Lafayette, and published after translation, in the National 
newspaper. 


“* Monsieur 


M. Sauluier lays great stress on the debts of the states, and gives what 
he evidently thinks a correct account of one, which luckily is that of my own 
state, New York. M. Sauluier says that the governor of New York names 
in his message $8,055,645 as the present debt of the state. This is very 


true, but haste has prevented M. Sauluier from ascertaining the circum- 
stances of that debt. The governor of New York himself greatly quali- 
fies the fact, though, as his message is addressed to those who were familiar 
with the real state of the case, he limits his explanations to all that it was 
necessary to say at that moment. 

New York has no debt except that which arises from money borrowed 
to complete her canals. This money cannot be repaid, by the conditions 
of the loans, for a few years to come, except as the ventes may be bought 
in the market, and consequently it remains a charge on paper until it can 
be paid. When this money was borrowed the population of New York 
but a little exceeded a million, and as so heavy an enterprise in so small 
a community appeared hazardous, the lenders required especial securities 
for the repayment of their money. New York is the owner of numerous 
salt springs, which are rented to the public on condition that he who 
makes a bushel of salt from the water shall pay 12% cents, or about 70 
centimes, rent to the state. This rent is, in common parlance, called a 
‘duty,’ but it is strictly a rent for the use of the water, since any one who 
owns a spring of this nature can make salt without paying these 12% cents, 
or salt made anywhere else is not liable to the exaction. Now the pro- 
ceeds of these salt springs, the receipts of the canals themselves, and 
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certain other revenues of no great account, were pledged as security for 
the canal loans. All this I have stated before, and I regret the necessity 
of being compelled to state it again. M. Sauluier says the receipts of 
these canals alone amount to more than 5,000,000 of francs. There is 
another evidence of haste. By more than 5,000,000 we understand between 
that sum and 6,000,000. Now the receipts of these canals were between 
6 and 7,000,000 of francs the last year; the governor himself, in the mes- 
sage so often quoted by M. Sauluier, saying: ‘The whole amount of tolls 
received upon the canals up to the time of closing the navigation is 1,220,- 
423 dollars,’ which, according to M. Sauluier’s last valuation of the dollar, 
is 6,625,533 francs. These particulars are important where so much rests 
on statements for which the evidence is not given. But this is not all that 
the governor says. He expressly states the fund reserved from former 
receipts to be already so large as to reduce the debt in effect to 5,817,447 
dollars. The Canal Commissioners, in their report, estimate the excess of 
this year’s receipts, over and above the interest of the debt, the repairs, and 
all other charges, at 915,958 dol. 20 cents. At this rate of increase alone 
five years will raise the sum reserved to the amount of the debt. But the 
receipts are on the increase with the development of the resources of the 
country, while it is probable the cost of repairs will be diminished. Here 
then is this formidable debt already virtually paid by a vast excess of 
receipts over its interest, and in a fair way of being extinguished even in 
its nominal form. The interest of this Canal debt is stated by the Canal 
Commissioners to be 379,586 dol. 80 cents, for the year 1832, and the 
receipts of the entire canal fund forthe same period to be 1,550,025 dollars. 
I wish M. Sauluier owed a debt so circumstanced, and that I owed another. 
But this is not all. New York owes legally 8,055,648 dollars. In this 
particular M. Sauluier is right. Should an earthquake destroy 500 miles 
of canal, should salt springs that have existed certainly more than a cen- 
tury suddenly grow dry, and should the other property pledged become 
valueless, New York would certainly be bound to supply other resources 
to meet this debt ; but I think it would not be difficult for her to enter any 
European market, saddled with these chances even, and to sell her canals 
and the property pledged to the repayment of this debt, without difficulty. 
Let us calculate: There is a canal in a flourishing country, communicating 
between the Great Lakes and the Ocean, with a town at one end of 
230,000 souls, that doubles its population every 15 or 20 years, and with 
towns innumerable springing up on its banks, and a population that has 
increased from 400,000 to 2,000,000 in forty years, and a territory that can 


contain with convenience 6 or 8,000,000 of souls. ‘ What will you give 
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for this canal, M. de Rothschild?’ ‘What are its present net receipts, 
M. Cooper?’ ‘ Deducting the repairs, and the cost of collections, etc., 
etc., it is estimated to net this year 845,520 dol’, and this estimate is con- 
siderably below the actual receipts of the last year.’ ‘ At 5 per cent. this 
will be the interest of about 17,000,000 of dol, M. Cooper, and taking the 
chances of increase, I can give that amount.’ ‘ Well, here we have some 
salt mines to dispose of—they produce already 150,000 dol. a year?’ M. 
de Rothschild, to oblige me, I doubt not will take them for 3,000,000 
more. Now let us make a calculation : 


Sale of canals, 17,000,000 dol° 
D? of salt mines, 3,000,000 
Money on hand as per Gov‘. message, 2,238,198 


22,238,198 
Deduct debt, - 8,055,647 


Balance in favour of New York, 14,182,551 dollars 


I need scarcely say that, under the circumstances, New York would not 
probably sell the property in question for double the amount named. It 
will be seen that the canals, and not the citizens, pay the interest of this 
nominal debt, a debt which even now brings in such happy results. 

J. Fenimore Cooper.” 


Pay war 


CoopersTOWN, New York. 





A TRIP TO NIAGARA IN 1835 


MISS CAROLINE SPENCER'S JOURNAL 


NEw York, Judy 16, 1835. 
On board Steamboat. 


Adieu, New York! adieu all that I regret leaving behind! I shall have 
a month’s enjoyment before I again tread your dusty streets or greet the 
faces of those I love. These were my last thoughts as I watched the 
wharfs of the city fast receding from my view, when, after they were 
entirely lost sight of, I retired to the lower deck and began to meditate on 
a grand commencement to my journal. However, the great concourse of 
passengers put all thoughts of journalizing out of my head, and I soon 
found sufficient amusement in noticing the variety of characters thus 
drawn within so small a.circle. After breakfast Miss Watson and my- 
self took our seats on deck, which we did not leave for the whole day, 
so completely enchanted were we with the scenery of our noble river, 
which may be seen the hundredth time and yet give renewed pleasure. 
We reached Albany about seven o'clock in the evening, and after dispos- 
ing of our baggage in the railroad-house, proceeded to Uncle Ames’s in 
South Pearl street. We were very much disappointed in finding that 
uncle and aunt had gone to the Springs, as uncle is very much out of 
health ; however, an old housekeeper who has lived with them several 
years gave us our tea, when we went to call on Cousin Marcia, having 
Cousin Angelo for an escort.* 

We spent an hour with her pleasantly, and returned to South Pearl 
street, making some purchases of ribbon for my bonnet, and thick shoes 
which I was told were indispensable in a trip to Niagara. We visited 
Uncle Ames'’s gallery of portraits, and passed the remainder of the even- 
ing in Cousin Julius’s little study looking at his collection of miniatures, 


* Caroline Spencer was married in 1836 to Rev. George Benton, and sailed on her bridal tour 
to Athens, her husband being one of the commissioners in the cause of education to the Greeks, 
associated with Dr. J. H. Hill and Dr. Robertson, Her father was Reuben Spencer of New York 
City, and her mother the daughter of Mr. Ames the portrait-painter. Miss Watson also went to 
Greece, and aided in the philanthropic work for some years. Marcia Ames, the cousin of Miss 
Spencer, became the wife of Rev. Wm. James, the uncle of the novelist Henry James. This 
unique journal is in possession of the son of its author, Mr. Robert A. Benton, 
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and retired to rest early as we were obliged to rise again at five o'clock in 
the morning. 

Friday, 17th. Got up and dressed in haste; picked a lovely bunch of 
roses from the garden, and then set off for the railroad-house, Cousin An- 
gelo being kind enough to break his morning slumbers to accompany us. 
The walk up the hill was very pleasant, the air so pure and refreshing, 
and the lovely appearance of the capitol and other lofty buildings as they 
were just gilded with the first rays of the morning sun added very much 
to the scene. We were soon, with a hundred others, packed in a car, or 
rather a train of cars, and motion given to the whole mass, were hurried 
along with a rapidity that is inconceivable to one so inexperienced as my- 
self, and in rather less than an hour we reached Schenectady, a distance 
of sixteen miles. The level of the railroad is more than a hundred feet 
above that of the city, and the descent is performed by an inclined plane, 
the railways of which are laid for two sets of cars; and when one descends 
its motion is retarded by loaded cars which serve as a balancing power, 
and ascend as the others descend. The country between Albany and 
Schenectady seems like a barren waste, for with but few exceptions it is 
entirely uncultivated. We breakfasted at the hotel, and were hurried 
on board the packet-boat waiting for us, and were pleased to find some of 
our fellow passengers from New York, particularly an elderly gentleman 
from Demerara with whom father was very much pleased. He wore (I 
suppose to be eccentric) an immense palm-leaf hat, a West Indian fashion, 
for which reason Miss Watson gave him the title of Captain Palmetto. 

I was agreeably disappointed in the specimen of canal traveling that 
we now had. The boat was exceedingiy pleasant, and it seemed such a 
relief from the hot bustling steamboat, and the close, hurried railroad car, 
for the quiet movement of the canal boat. The windows of the boat are 
sufficiently large to make the view pleasant from them; and as you glide 
along through the most rich and delightful country, whose banks touch 
the sides of the boat, you might almost fancy yourself in a fairy land. 
The canal from Schenectady to Utica lies on the south side of the 
Mohawk river, and aimost the whole distance directly on the border of 
the river, whose banks rise in many places in a bold and almost moun- 
tainous outline; and in others stretching away in the distance, rich in 
verdure, with the river looking in the sunshine like a line of silver spread 
across the landscape. We were told by some English travelers that it 
reminded them of the wildest scenes of Derbyshire. We ascended several 
locks during the day, at each of which we had an opportunity of leaving 
the boat and walking a short distance if we chose. We found it very 
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pleasant to do so, that we might get a bunch of the wild flowers that are 
profusely scattered along the canal, and refresh ourselves with a little 
exercise. We were more fortunate, however, than a poor dog belonging to 
Captain Palmetto, who, having the same taste as ourselves for walking, 
landed from the boat at a lock, and being left behind was obliged to run 
a number of miles before he could get on board again, the captain not 
being willing to extend his politeness so far as to stop the boat for a dog. 
We passed a number of pleasant villages, and among others Canajoharie 
which signifies in the Indian tongue “ Boiling pot;” and after exclaiming 
until admiration itself became weary, the afternoon waned and night found 
us ready to make use of her ample curtain for retiring to rest, very sorry 
that we must pass the village of Little Falls during the night. 

July 18, Saturday. “We arrived at Utica about six o’clock, and went 
to the National hotel to breakfast, as we here exchange boats. We had 
but an hour to spare, so we could not see much of the city, but what 
little we did see showed us that it was a place of business, and situated in 
an extensive plain with hills surrounding it in the distance; it is very 
much improved with handsome villas and gardens, and both the canal and 
river run through it. From Utica to Syracuse is the most tedious part of 
the canal route, the country being a level of sixty-nine miles, without a lock 
to relieve one a few moments by walking, and the scenery has not that varied 
appearance to- be met with before ; however, we passed through some nice, 
pretty places where a contented mind might easily find happiness. We 
reached Syracuse about nine o’clock in the evening. We had prepared for 
going on shore, as we were afraid we should have to wait for a packet to 
Oswego; but what was our surprise on being asked if we wished to go 
directly on to Oswego, to see our things handed out of the window into 
another boat like our own, and we were desired to step on board, which 
we had hardly done when the boat moved off, and we were on our way to 
Oswego. We regretted very much that it was night, as we were told that 
this route is remarkably beautiful. The distance is thirty-eight miles, but 
the canal excavation is only twelve miles, as the lake and river are both 
made use of for the passage of boats, and where there are falls in the 
river (of which there are many, which prevent its being navigable) the boat 
is passed into a lock and lowered to the proper level, when it shoves 
out in the river again. But the lake, river, falls, and all we missed. 

July 19, Sunday. After a comfortable night’s rest we were waked 
about daylight by an Irish woman on board, who said, “ Get up! Get up! 
ladies dear, sure an’ ye’re at Oswaygo.”’ We were both in such a delight- 
ful morning nap that it seemed impossible to break our slumbers, but she 
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persevered and would not let us sleep: so, after feeling very cross about 
it for a few moments, we arose, and, although we found on going on deck 
that we were eight miles from Oswego, we were amply repaid by the 
beauty of the morning and the lovely appearance of the country through 
which the river (on which we were sailing) now wound its way. When we 
reached the village we came to the Oswego house, kept by a Mr. Ives, 
and finding to our great joy that the boat to Niagara did not leave till nine 
in the evening, we concluded to pass the Sunday here. 

After breakfast we made ready for church, and having two hours to 
spare before church time, we set out for a walk, to secure a peep at the 
lake. We had gone but a short distance when we came in sight of it, and 
I was much struck with its appearance, it was so like the ocean. I 
could scarcely think it possible it was only a lake, and still more one of 
the smallest of the great chain that forms the boundary between the 
United States and the British possessions. We walked about half a mile 
to an old fort, built two hundred years ago, when all around was a wilder- 
ness, to protect the colonies from the French and Indians. It is now in 
ruins, little remaining except raised mounds of earth, and an old well in 
the centre. We took great pleasure in walking around it, and on going 
within we found some curious wild flowers growing there. The site of the 
fort commands a beautiful view of the village, lake, and adjacent country ; 
we were so much pleased that we were not conscious how time passed till 
the bell called our truant feet back to attend church. Oswego is built on 
both sides of the Oswego river, over which there is a bridge, and by far 
the largest part of the village is on the south side, opposite from where 
we were staying, so that in going to church we had to cross the river. 
There are several churches of different denominations here, and the Epis- 
copal church is a very neat edifice. We heard a very excellent sermon 
from the Rev. Mr. McCarty, who is the rector, and is very much liked. 
As we returned we saw the steamboat Great Britain enter the harbor, 
bearing the British flag ; it delighted Miss Watson to get a sight of it once 
more, as she said it was nearly a year since she had seen that flag 


“Which has braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze,” 


and she must always love it, as it waves over the home of her youth. I 
admired her feelings, for if I were ever called away from country and home, 
everything that had breathed the air of America would be dear to me. 
After dinner wrote journal, read a little, and felt very like going to 
sleep, when I was quite roused by seeing a storm rise from over the lake: 
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the waves were soon very high and showed their white caps, dashed on the 
beach, and their roaring resembled still more the Atlantic. 

“Oh,” thought I, “thou treacherous element, that smiled so sweetly 
this morning, how quickly is thy face o’er-clouded, and thy waves like 
unrestrained passion rush on, threatening destruction to all that feel their 
power!” Father went to church, but as the shower was soon over he re- 
turned without getting his feet wet. But we were disappointed in another 
walk ; took tea, and then prepared to go on board of the boat ; we had 
a pleasant ride of half a mile to the wharf, and embarked on the steam- 
boat United States about nine o’clock. We were much pleased with 
Oswego, its situation and appearance. I should like to live there very 
well. The United States is a splendid boat, the best on the lake, and runs 
between Ogdensburg and Niagara, but crossing the lake four times, it 
takes three days to make the whole trip. The ladies’ cabin is beautifully 
fitted up, having state-rooms on each side with everything elegant and 
convenient. As it was not dark, we remained on deck, and I tried my 
hand at sketching the old fort and a part of the village, but did not make 
much of it. The damp night breeze soon forced us to retire, though I 
longed above all things to get a look, first of all, at the great inland sea; 
went to bed, however, and slept soundly till daylight. 

July 20, Monday. The boat goes up the Genesee river six or seven 
miles, and as we were told that the scenery was wonderfully wild, we 
made haste to get on deck, but were disappointed in seeing it, as the 
boat had stopped at the wharf before we came out. The banks are very 
steep, rising perpendicularly nearly an hundred and fifty feet. There 
is an inclined plane here, made use of for carrying up the baggage; but 
passengers are obliged to climb the precipitous road or mount a steep 
and dangerous stairway to the top, where railroad cars are waiting to 
convey them to Rochester, about three miles distant. We preferred the 
former, as we had decided upon going to Rochester and returning with 
the cars ; but finding that by doing so we would miss our breakfast at both 
places, we concluded to go only to the falls, a short distance nearer, and 
walk back: so we got into a car and were soon set down in the road within 
a few rods of the upper falls. We crept through a fence, climbed over 
another, and ran across a wet field, where we had a first view of them. 
They are very fine, but scarcely a remnant of what they once were before 
the extensive mills and manufactories were built. The water falls in one 
sheet about ninety feet, and the river is about forty rods across. After 
walking a short distance we came to a flat rock called “Table Rock;”’ 
here we were some time admiring and gazing at the water, as it dashed 
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furiously down the descent, when I spied some blue-bells growing down 
the side of the rock. I stretched myself down, while father held me by 
my dress, and I succeeded in getting a bunch of them. They were the 
Scotch harebell, the first I had ever seen. We were soon obliged to leave 
a scene so very attractive and return to the boat, which we did along the 
bank of the river; we saw several smaller falls, and about a quarter of a 
mile from the upper is the lower falls, which are still higher and much 
more picturesque than the other, the scenery around being still in a state 
of nature. We had a beautiful peep at them, when we hurried on through 
dew and dust to the boat, after stopping to read an inscription on a tomb- 
stone placed alone in a most romantic spot quite near the lower falls. 
The name or epitaph was nothing of note, but I wondered if the spirit 
that once inhabited that silent dust chose that lovely spot for its sepulchre. 

We arrived in time for breakfast, with appetites finely sharpened by 
our walk. We were much pleased with the river as we passed out ; it is 
very beautiful. In many places the banks rise in one unbroken mass of 
rock, in others opening in dells or dingles, shut out from the sun, but 
where pale wild flowers are seen in the greatest profusion. We had a 
large increase to our passengers from Rochester; and now away across 
this broad lake to Toronto. The day was beautiful, and I was much 
struck with the appearance of the water: it is not so deep a green as the 
ocean, but much prettier ; very cold, and so clear that in looking over the 
stern we could see the whole length of the rudder and the numberless fish 
that darted round the boat. It is excellent water for drinking and is used 
on all the boats for that purpose. We entirely escaped anything of a blow 
on the lake and arrived at Toronto about sunset. The entrance to the bay 
or harbor is very pretty, and the town is handsomely situated ; but that 
there is a great difference in the climate from ours I should judge from 
the appearance of the trees, which seem to be all hardy evergreens, and 
the luxuriant foliage we had before met with seems here to be wanting. 
Miss Watson having an acquaintance in the city, we inquired our way to 
him and found him without any difficulty. He was very polite and 
offered to walk with us about the city; we accepted his offer and went up 
King street as far as the governor’s house and looked through the gates. 
It was all very new to me, who had never seen anything like aristocracy 
before—the king’s arms displayed on every sign; and it would seem that 
every individual is his Majesty’s, for his Majesty's service, his Majesty’s 
ships, and his Majesty’s officers are constant subjects of conversation. 
The governor’s name is Sir John Colburn, and he is universally respected 
as a kind and excellent man. His house, as nearly as we could see, is a 
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very plain one, though surrounded with a good deal of state, a guard being 
constantly kept and relieved every two hours. The government is build- 
ing him a new and elegant mansion, we were told, as this is an old wood 
edifice. After picking a branch of locust growing on the grounds, we 
passed down the road along the bay and strained our eyes through the 
darkness to get a view of the houses of the archdeacon, the solicitor- 
general, and the judge-advocate, and other officers of the crown living 
there, all very beautiful mansions and grounds. We could hear the band 
playing at the garrison, a short distance back of the town, and returned to 
the boat about eleven, very much pleased with our evening ramble. We 
left there about twelve and arrived at Lewiston about sunrise ; we parted 
with Captain Palmetto at Toronto and felt quite melancholy in conse- 
quence. He is going to purchase a farm in Canada and remove his 
family who are now in Devonshire, England. 

July 21, Tuesday. We had a very fine view from Lewiston of 
Queenston Heights, and Brock’s Monument which is conspicuous and is 
seen at some distance on the lake ; indeed, everything that we saw was of 
interest to us. We breakfasted at Lewiston and got immediately into a 
stage for Niagara. The road rises by a gradual ascent to a level with the 
heights opposite, and is then quite smooth till you reach Niagara, seven 
miles distant. About three miles before we reached the falls the stage 
stopped at a place called the Devil’s Hole. a horrid spot, as tradition tells 
of a number of French soldiers who had here stopped to rest, and were 
surprised by a party of Indians and were forced at the point of the sword 
to leap down the precipice. They all perished but one, who was caught 
in the fork of atree and escaped. About two miles before we reached 
the falls an opening in the woods gave usa glimpse of them, though we 
had heard the distant roaring some time and had seen the cloud of spray. 

That slight view was so different from what I had anticipated, that for 
a moment I was disappointed: the height of the fall seemed small con- 
trasted with the width of the river—for what is one hundred and fifty feet 
compared with four thousand !—so that its very vastness seemed at that 
distance to take from the effect. We were driven to the Cataract hotel, 
and as soon as we alighted from the coach we ran up two or three pairs 
of stairs to the uppermost piazza, thinking we would have a view of the 
falls from there; but we could only see the rapids, so were obliged to 
restrain our impatience till we had our rooms assigned to us, when, having 
arranged our things, we seized our parasols, and entreating father to 
accompany us, ran on, on, till we reached the bank near the ferry steps, 
where, mute for some minutes from wonder and surprise, we first saw 
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Niagara. The sight is at first overpowering, and seems to stun the mind 
with a feeling of something terrible, as if it were some convulsion of 
nature, and it is long before one recovers sufficiently to enjoy the beauti- 
ful and sublime as displayed in this cataract. After consulting father we 
concluded to spend the morning on Goat Island and defer our visit to the 
Canada shore till afternoon. Goat or Iris Island is connected to the 
American shore by a bridge a short distance from the hotel and about 
twenty rods above the falls to which we now bent our steps. It seemed 
perfectly astonishing to us how a bridge could have a firm foundation in 
the rapids which are foaming and boiling with inconceivable fury directly 
underneath it; but that the art of man has made it sure is sufficiently 
tested by the numbers who cross it daily. The island is much larger 
than I had any idea of, being a beautiful tract of ground of seventy-five 
acres. It is very nearly in a state of nature, walks being opened through 
the trees in every direction, forming the most romantic and beautiful 
retreat that can be imagined. It stands very nearly in the centre of the 
river and divides the falls in two distinct parts, which unite again below 
the island; that on the west is by far the greatest fall of water and is 
called the Horse-shoe fall, as the weight of water in the centre is so much 
greater that the rock has given way under it, and the shape of the falls is 
that of a crescent or horse-shoe. There is a slight difference in the height 
of the two different falls; that between Goat Island and the American 
side is said to be one hundred and sixty-four feet, and the other only one 
hundred and fifty-six feet. After rambling about the island, which was rich 
in nature’s loveliest flowers, we came to a stairway or enclosed steps for the 
purpose of descending to the foot of the falls on the island. They were 
built at the expense of Mr. Biddle, the president of the United States Bank, 
and are called the Biddle staircase. We went down, and after clambering 
along a rocky path came quite near to the falls; but clouds of spray drove 
against us, and we were forced to retreat or get completely wet. They were 
very grand and beautiful from here, as indeed they are from every possible 
point of view. When returning we found some very fine wild strawberries, 
of a large size and delightful flavor. I really felt it too much honor to eat 
them—strawberries that grew within a few feet of Niagara, moistened with 
its spray, and ripened by the sun that gives glory to the cataract! Simple 
as was this feeling, I should have preserved them as relics if they had not 
been so perishable, and perhaps committed myself in some lines to them, 
about their having no need of rain or dew, or some other folly; but alas! 
I saw them dropping one by one from the stem, and I was fain to eat them 
to save them from a worse fate—that of being trampled under foot. 
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The path from the staircase in an opposite direction from that we took 
leads to a deep recess in the rocks called the Cave of the Winds; they were 
breaking away a projection of the rock to effect a passage underneath the 
American fall, not subterraneous, but sub-aquatic (if there be such a word), 
quite through to the other side. After ascending we came to the west side 
of the island, next the Horse-shoe ; they have here built a bridge about 
thirty rods in length, and jutting directly ten feet over the dreadful chasm 
below; a tower thirty-five feet high is erected near the end of the bridge 
upon a rock which supports the timbers of the bridge. It is called ‘‘Sam 
Patch’s Tower,” and with a feeling of dread at our own temerity we went 
to the top of it. It is a fearful place, too high, too daring for impotent 
man to have built. It is thought by many that the top is the best place 
for feeling the full grandeur of Niagara; but I found none so much so as 
the end of the bridge, where, wrapped in clouds of spray, and the water 
thundering under your feet, you feel embodied with the cataract. Here 
we first saw a rainbow (or rather a number of rainbows), for the sun, which 
had been obscured all the morning, now burst forth in all its splendor and 
completed the glory of the scene, and my highest anticipations were more 
than gratified: Niagara far-exceeded my expectations. After remaining 
here about an hour, we took the path leading quite round the island. 
There are several interesting places to be found here, a number of small 
islands and beautiful cascades; the view of the rapids from the extremity 
of the island is very grand—-it is almost impossible to give a proper idea of 
them. They commence about three miles above, and from that to the 
cataract the river makes a descent of about fifty feet, and, instead of run- 
ning smoothly and swiftly down, the water is hurried over an uneven 
surface of immense rocks, till foaming and boiling it is tossed over the 
immense precipice. We passed on our return the place supposed to have 
been an Indian burying-ground, a most sublime spot for that purpose, and 
one of a thousand proofs of the inherent poetry of nature. We returned 
to the toll-house to rest, and were quite interested in looking over a large 
collection of Indian workmanship here exposed for sale—belts, bags, 
pouches, etc., etc. Miss Watson and myself each bought a pair of moc- 
casins, and had our names written in the list-book of travelers. 

There is a very large paper-mill here, which we also visited, and 
bought (as a rarity) some of the paper made at Niagara, and then left that 
lovely spot to return to dinner; dined, and then away to the Canada shore. 
Father invited a Mr. Ansley, a young gentleman from New Brunswick, 
to join our party, as we had been fellow-travelers from New York. We 
made all haste down the ferry-steps, but the boat left just as we were 
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down, and we had to wait its return, which gave us time to look at the 
falls from this place: they are very, very fine; you have a side view of the 
American fall and a front view of the Horse-shoe. We saw some young 
ladies seated on the steps who were afraid to cross the river, although 
their father was urging them and reasoning with them on their foolish 
timidity. But as we had no fears we embarked in our frail vessel, and in 
spite of the impetuous current were quickly rowed over to the Canada 
side. The ascent to the top of the bank is bya tolerably good road, 
though rather steep, which is far preferable to those long, enclosed steps, 
which are very fatiguing and seem insecure. We had to walk about a 
quarter of a mile to reach Table Rock, so famous as being the great point 
of view to which all desire to go; and, indeed, it fully repays one for the 
exertion required. It is not that the Crescent fall appears more magnifi 
cent from this place, but you here have a view of the whole—the immense 
fall on the American side, seen nowhere else to so great advantage ; 
the beautiful and luxuriant island, looking like an emerald set among 
diamonds, is directly before you, and the vast bend of the Crescent fall 
which seems retiring within its glory; all in connection are spread before 
you there. Let no one say she has fully seen Niagara till she has stood 
on Table Rock and felt the flood of admiration too strong for utterance. 
Miss Watson and myself had promised each other that we would certainly 
descend and pass under the sheet of water; but as father did not feel able 
to go with us he rather discouraged our going, and we delayed sometime 
making inquiries of the guide about it. Mr. Ansley promised to be our 
escort: so, getting father’s consent, we retired to make our toilet for the 
dripping naiad to whom we were to be presented; and surely two more 
grotesque looking figures were never seen before. We disrobed ourselves 
of every article of our own apparel, and having a long, loose dress given 
us, over which we put an oil-skin frock-coat, girt with a stout girdle, a 
tarpaulin hat on our heads, with woolen stockings and thick boots, we 
were ready for starting. Our appearance was so ridiculous that we could 
scarcely get ready to go, for laughing at one another. Just as we were 
leaving our dressing-room a young lady from New York, who arrived when 
we did, came to get ready. She started back on perceiving us, not recog- 
nizing us at all, but, hearing our laugh, she came forward and enjoyed it 
as much as ourselves. We waited for her and her father, who was also 
going, when we descended the long, interminable staircase, on our novel 
and perilous adventure. After proceeding a short distance by ourselves, 
the guide took Miss Watson by the hand, gave me in charge to Mr. Ans- 
ley, and the young lady to her father, and we passed on, one behind the 
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other, till we reached the entrance to the passage. Here the water and 

spray dashed over us with so much violence as almost to stifle us, but by 
keeping the head inclined downwards we soon passed through, and found 
ourselves in comparatively a dry place. But the young lady was so much 
frightened that she returned and did not enter. I turned round to look 
for her, and in so doing the wind took off my hat and carried it some dis- 
tance behind. It was such a serious evil to part with it, that I let go my 
companion’s hand and turned back to pick it up, which I did in triumph 
at my self-possession. After walking about a hundred and fifty feet the 
guide stopped, and, seating us on a small projection of the rock to take 
breath, he bade us remark the great rush of wind from the chasm below. 
It was perfectly astonishing. The blast was irregular, but so violent that 
it would force a heavy body upwards; indeed, it is in this the guide 
places his best security. There was a yellowish green light which enabled 
us to see very well, and the noise, though thundering, and jarring every 
sense, did not prevent our voices from being heard by each other. After 
two or three minutes the guide took us separately to the farthest pos- 
sible step on the rock, where he cautioned us not to look up; but my 
desire to do so was so strong that I said: “ Oh, I must, I must look up!” 
and surely such a sight I shall never be permitted to see again. It is 
impossible to describe it: the variety of color that the water exhibited ; 
the snow-white mountains of foam which passed through it, pouring as if 
it were from the heavens; the awful, awful rock which projected far above 
over our heads, looking like the blackness of despair—all presented such a 
spectacle as only the most vivid imagination, picturing the horrors of the 
last day, can equal. . . . I was aroused from such thoughts by the 
guide, who reminded me that it was imprudent to stay too long in so dense 
an atmosphere. So joining Miss Watson and Mr. Ansley, who were a 
few paces off, we made our way out, taking another shower bath as we 
made our exit, The air underneath the water is very oppressive and 
slightly impregnated with sulphur, so that it was quite a relief to get out 
in a fresh, pure atmosphere. The path on which you walk is shelving and 
jagged and broken, not slippery as I feared, but free from any danger of 
slipping or losing your footing. On coming out I looked up and saw 
father on Table Rock looking over in some anxiety at our long stay. We 
hastened up to our dressing-room, feeling really refreshed from our bath, 
where we found some ladies animated by our example prepared to 
descend. We hastened out to the rock to look at their progress. We soon 
saw them below, looking like so many pigmies—five or six gentlemen 
accompanying them—though it was impossible at the distance to distin- 
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guish them apart; but, like the other young lady, they had scarcely got 
wetted, before they drew back in fear, and the gentlemen entered by 
themselves. Indeed, the guide said (which I suppose we consider flatter- 
ing) that there had not been a lady there since Mrs, Butler [Mrs. Kemble] 
who had exhibited the fortitude and courage that we had. It was now 
getting late, and as we were very much fatigued we declined going to the 
museum and collection of natural curiosities found at Niagara, which I 
believe are well worth seeing, and we started on our return. But seeing 
the boat had just put off with a party we sat down on the bank to take a 
last look at the falls. Miss Watson commenced sketching the Crescent fall 
and Goat Island. The sun was quite low, and the bow reflected on the 
spray was in consequence much higher than at midday; and as I looked 
I no longer wondered at the former, or indeed the proper, name for the 
island—Iris Island—for the two rainbows, one from the American and the 
other from the Horse-shoe, completely encircled it and at that hour gave it 
the appearance of a fairy palace built in the clouds. It was perfectly 
enchanting! The lovely scene, the noise of the waters, the gentle breeze, 
the hum of happy voices—all lulled the mind to such a sweet dream of 
happiness that it was with sighs of regret that we were forced to leave it. 
The view from the middle of the river is very fine, and would perhaps be 
the best place for an artist to choose for making a sketch of the whole 
cataract. After tea we went to the music-room, and finding it unoccu- 
pied, Miss Watson gave, or would have given, me some delightful music, 
but the piano was cracked and most wretchedly out of tune, so we soon 
gave it up and went toourroom. Miss Watson retired early, but I, though 
quite as much inclined to sleep, was obliged, according to promise, to 
write to some of my friends in New York; after finishing my letters I 
leaned from the window and listened to the roar of waters. : 

July 22, Wednesday. Rose early and sealed my letters, which father 
put in the mail-bag. After breakfast he told us that we were to start at 
twelve, as he had engaged seats in the stage for Buffalo; so with feelings 
quite sad that we were to go so soon, we hastened to Goat Island that we 
might once more ramble over its lovely walks. We visited the tower, 
bridge, and every other scene that we found interesting, and I returned to 
the toll-house completely laden with spoils which I was taking as relics— 
stones, branches, roots, flowers—but I was forced to throw half of them 
away in the stream as we crossed, for it would have been impossible to 
carry them in the stage. And thus adieu to Niagara. 


(Contributed by) ; y ‘ , 2 





MINOR TOPICS 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
HIS EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY 


On the 29th of August, just passed, the versatile writer who for upward of 
half a century has delighted his contemporaries with polished verse and satiric 
humor, and whose cheerful spirit has been a perpetual benefit to the human race, 
reached his eightieth birthday. It was as long ago as 1836 that he published his 
first volume of poems, which contained, among other sparkling gems which estab- 
lished his reputation, Zhe Last Leaf, the closing lines of which are : 


‘* My grandmamma has said— I know it is a sin 
Poor old lady, she is dead For me to sit and grin 
Long ago— At him here; 
That he had a Roman nose, But the old three-cornered hat, 
And his cheek was like a rose And the breeches, and all that, 
In the snow. . Are so queer ! 


But now his nose is thin, And if I should live to be 

And it rests upon his chin The last leaf upon a tree 
Like a staff; In the spring— 

And a crook is in his back, Let them smile as I do now, 

And a melancholy crack At the old forsaken bough 
In his laugh. Where I cling.” 


But Dr. Holmes has to this day kept all his faculties in such constant exer- 
cise, cultivating meanwhile that bright, healthy current of common-sense which 
shakes the cobwebs out of the system, that there is no probability of his ever “ tot- 
tering’ like the man in the poem, and causing a smile thereby. But who of us 
will ever cease to laugh with him while life remains? Mr. Lowell wrote truly of 
him, more than forty years ago, when he said in 4 Fadle for Critics : 


‘* You went crazy last year over Bulwer’s ‘ New Timon;’ 
Why, if B., to the day of his dying, should rhyme on, 
Heaping verses on verses, and tomes upon tomes, 

He could ne er reach the best point and vigor of Holmes. 
His are just the fine hands, too, to weave you a lyric 
Full of fancy, fun, feeling, or spiced with satiric 

In so kindly a measure, that nobody knows 

What to do but e’en join in the laugh, friends or foes.” 


A writer in the Boston Zranscript of August 28 says: “ Judging from what a 
man accomplishes in life, it surprises no one to be told that Dr. Holmes is eighty 
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years old: measured by that standard, he might be twice eighty and excite no 
especial wonder. So that while with one breath we marvel that this light-stepping 
gentleman we meet on the sidewalk should be eighty years of age, in the next we 
find ourselves wondering how one who has done so much can have passed so 
short a time on earth. He is as great a mystery as any that his pen has explored 
and elucidated. 

The inhabitants of New England take Dr. Holmes’s eightieth birthday more 
calmly than one would, at first thought, imagine that they would. Considering 
the fact that he has done them, in their literature and in their life, an immense 
service in letting out of the bag of their Puritanism, so to speak, the cat of their 
natural gayety ; and considering, also, that they fully recognize in their hearts and 
upon their lips the service that he has done them in this and other important 
regards, it would not appear at all unlikely that they should hold jubilations, and 
go down to Beverly Farms with illuminated addresses, and declare the anniversary a 
legal holiday, and all that sort of thing. Dr. Holmes’s life and literary work—we 
must not forget the appalling fact that Zhe Last Leaf was published more than 
fifty years ago, and Old Jronsides well nigh sixty years ago—have corresponded 
pretty closely with the New England Puritan’s progress from the slough of social 
and literary despond which he was in at the beginning of the century to the at 
least comparatively delectable mountains upon which he dwells at present. From 
a state of absolutely literary slavery we have emerged, in a considerable degree 
under the guidance of Dr. Holmes himself, and for the rest under the influence of 
an inherent impulsion which he himself has been constrained to obey, into an 
epoch of intellectual daylight which occasionally dazzles even the gaze of the clear- 
sighted autocrat beyond the power of seeing quite correctly. The impulse has 
carried us, perhaps, a little beyond the point which Dr. Holmes would have 
marked out for us. In stimulating the literary activities of his countrymen, Dr. 
Holmes has struck off more gyves than he knew. In regarding the effect of it all, 
he has lately seemed not quite disposed to say of conditions of American litera- 
ture that are in some degree his own work,‘ They are good.’ However, that is 
neither here nor there in the tributes which are paid to Dr. Holmes on his birth- 
day. Among the first, we have no doubt, to yield the praise which is surely due 
to Dr. Holmes’s work, as well as to his personality, would be the disciples of the 
younger school, who have drifted beyond his direct leadership.” 





PRIZES FOR HISTORIC WORK 


TO PERPETUATE THE MEMORY OF THE FESTIVAL OF 1892 


The Spanish government has offered two great prizes, one of $6,000 and one of 
$3,000, for the best essays on Spanish activity in discovery, with special reference 
to the discovery of Columbus. The following circular has appeared. 
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“ This competition is instituted with a view to celebrating this great festival 
with some lasting literary work which will perpetuate its memory. This work, for 
which a prize will be given, must consist of an historical study, written in prose, 
recording the great event which it is intended to commemorate. 

Ever since the sixteenth century a great deal has been written on the life 
and deeds of Columbus, and no doubt difficulties exist in bringing anything new 
to bear on the subject. It is proposed, therefore, that the paper to be written 
should be of a comprehensive, synoptic, and concise character, without tedious 
and recondite details. Although there are numerous works respecting American 
travels and discoveries, there is not one that sufficiently demonstrates the marvel- 
ous efforts made by the nations of the Iberian peninsula from the beginning of the 
fifteenth century for the acquirement and knowledge of hitherto unvisited portions 
of the planet in which we live. In this work there is a growing interest which, 
putting aside various mythical voyages, such as those of Doria and Vivaldi and 
others, began at the epoch when Gil Eannes doubled Cape Bojador, discovered 
Guinea, etc., and concluded at the period when Elcano circumnavigated the globe. 

The culminating point of all ‘these voyages of discovery was when Columbus 
first hoisted the European flag on the soil of the new world—a deed which led to 
the knowledge of the whole globe, to the advancement of the Christian religion, 
and to the general wealth of all nations. 

No doubt the actors in these glorious achievements were inspired by diverse 
sentiments—some by the thirst for renown or wealth, others by the desire to eclipse 
the feats of the ancient Greeks and Romans. But the subject to be treated of 
is the vast significance of this discovery of Columbus, the centenary of which it is 
proposed to celebrate, without in the least detracting from the deeds of Bartolomé 
Dias, Cortes, Pizarro, and others, bringing into due notice the civilizing power 
Portugal has brought to bear, and the crowning act of Spain, when she for the 
first time braved the unknown Atlantic and circumnavigated the globe. 

The program for this paper, thus vaguely sketched, should contain in a com- 
pendious introduction accounts of travels and geographical advances made up to 
the time of the settlement of the Infante Don Enrique of Portugal, in Sagres, 
concluding with an ample treatise on the changes and benefits wrought on civili- 
zation by our united efforts as regards commerce, the policy of nations, the exten- 
sion of learning, etc. The vastness of the subject necessitates that the paper 
should be a highly finished work of art, not so much from the richness of diction, 
but rather from the general arrangement and neatness of style : for its nobility 
and beauty should spring from the simplicity of the phraseology and from a just 
appreciation and careful judgment. 

Any unpublished paper, written ad hoc, in Spanish, Portuguese, English, Ger- 
man, French, or Italian, may enter into the competition. The tribunal to award 
the prize will be composed of two members of the Royal Academy of History, 
of one member of each of the royal Spanish academies, and of various others. 

Voi. XXII.—No. 4.—24 
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The diplomatic represeritative of each power will also form part of the 
tribunal ; he will forward, to take part in the competition, any work of his country- 
men or present any person that power may designate. ‘The tribunal will select a 
president, and all decisions will be made, by means of voting, by all the members 
composing it. 

The works presented for competition should be neatly bound, written legibly 
on good paper, the name of the author not being mentioned, and marked with a 
motto; but the author should write his name and address in a folded sheet, on the 
exterior of which he should repeat the same motto and the first sentence of his 
book. Those folded sheets belonging to works that receive no prizes will be 
burned unopened. Although ‘it is difficult to assign the exact dimensions of the 
works entered for competition, they should not exceed two volumes of five 
hundred pages, of the same size and of the same type as those of the complete 
works of Cervantes, by Rivadeneyra, 1863-64. Still, if desired, another volume, 
containing documents, maps, etc., may be added. In order that the jury may 
have time to examine and vote, the competing works should be sent to the sec- 
retary of the Royal Academy of History before January 1, 1892. 

One prize of £1,200 (30,000 pesetas) will be given, together with a second one 
of £600 (15,000 pesetas). 

In addition to these rewards, each of these two authors will be given five hun- 
dred copies of the edition of his book. 

The centenary commission will decide how many copies of the editions of these 
works are to be published, and to whom they are to be presented. 

The authors will preserve full rights over their works, and will be able to have 
them reprinted, translated, etc. But the commission, nevertheless, retains the 
right of having either or both of the prize works, should they be in a foreign 
language, translated into Spanish. 

The above is published by the commission for the information of the public 
and of the governments of the persons who may desire to take part in the 
competition. 

DUKE DE VERAGTA, Vice-President 
J. Vatera and J. Riano, Secretaries 
MADRID, June 19.” 
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HELENA, MONTANA—This town was 
named and laid out in 1864. The origi- 
nal minute of the “meeting called by 
the citizens of Last Chance Gulch, to 
name the town,” reads : 

“October 30th, 1864. 

At a meeting of the citizens of Last 
Chance Gulch, for the purpose of nam- 
ing the town and electing town com- 
missioners, etc.—On motion, G. J. Wood 
was elected chairman, and ‘T. E. Cooper 
secretary. After several motions and 
ballotings, the name of ‘ Helena’ was 
given to the town, and G. J. Wood, H. 
Bruce, E. L. Cutler were elected town 
commissioners, and ordered to lay out 
the town and get their pay for the work 
by recording the lots at $2.00 each. 
They were further authorized to make 
such laws and regulations as might be 
deemed necessary to regulate the loca- 
tion and size of lots, streets, alleys, etc.” 

This happened twenty-five years ago 
this month. The city of Helena now 
contains twenty thousand people, is the 
capital of Montana, and is claimed to be 
the wealthiest city in the world according 
to its population. Its assessed value, last 
year, for taxation was over $11,000,000, 
which is not much more than one-half 
of what its inhabitants are worth. Con- 
tinental railroads centre here. It has 
all modern improvements, gas, electric 
lights, water companies, the best of 
schools and churches, hospitals, etc., 
ad lib. WitiiamM F. WHEELER 

HELENA, MONTANA. 


DR. FRANKLIN’S PULPIT—In reciting 
the innumerable ways in which Dr. 
Franklin preached to the people in the 


early part of his career, outside of the 
famous almanac—John T. Morse, Jr., in 
his recent work, says: “A little later 
Franklin founded a philosophical soci- 
ety, not intended to devote its energies 
to abstractions, but rather to a study of 
nature, and the spread of new discover- 
ies and useful knowledge in practical 
affairs, especially in the way of farming 
and agriculture. Franklin always had 
a fancy for agriculture, and conferred 
many a boon upon the tillers of the soil. 
A good story, which may be true, tells 
how he showed the fertilizing capacity 
of plaster of Paris. In a field by the 
roadside he wrote with plaster, THIS 
HAS BEEN PLASTERED; and soon the 


brilliant green of the letters carried the 
lesson to every passer-by.” 


Uses OF ELECTRICITY—The follow- 
ing questions originated with Scribner's 
Magazine. They are of interest to every 
one: 

1. How strong a current is used to 
send a message over an Atlantic cable ? 

2. What is the longest distance over 
which conversation by telephone is daily 
maintained ? 

3. What is the fastest time made by 
an electric railway ? 

4 How many miles of submarine 
cable are there in operation ? 

5. What is the maximum power gene- 
rated by an electric motor ? 

6.. How is a break in submarine cable 
located ? 

7.. How many miles of telegraph wire 
in operation in the U. S.? 

8. How many messages can. be trans- 
mitted over a wire at one time? 
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9. How is telegraphing from a moving 
train accomplished ? 

THE ANSWERS. 

1. 30 cells of battery only. Equal to 
30 volts. 

2. About 750 miles, from Portland, 
Maine, to Buffalo, N.Y. 

3. A mile a minute, bya small experi- 
mental car. 20 miles an hour on street 
railway system. 

4. Over 100,000 miles, or enough to 
girdle the earth four times. 


QUERIES 


5. 75 horse power. Experiments in- 
dicate that 100 horse power will soon be 
reached. 

6. By measuring the electricity needed 
to charge the remaining unbroken part. 

7. Over a million, or enough to en- 
circle the globe forty times. 

8. Four, by the quadruplex system in 
daily use. 

g. Through a circuit from the car roof 
inducing a current in the wire on poles 
along the track. 


QUERIES 


AZARIAH CRANE’S SILVER BOWL— 
Azariah Crane was a son of Jasper 
Crane, one of the founders of Newark, 
New Jersey. He married Mary, daugh- 
ter of Gov. Robt. Treat, and died Nov. 
5, 1730, aet. 83. In his ‘ill he mentions 


his “ silver bowl ” which “he gives to the 
Church of Christ in Newark, aforesaid, 
to be used for the service of God for 
ever in the Town of Newark.” Can any 
one tell me if this bowl is still in exist- 
ence and if so where it can be seen ? 


C. SIDNEY CRANE 
New York City. 


LEE’s LEGION—Major Henry Peyton. 
Has any complete roster of the troops 
of “ Lee’s Legion” ever appeared in 
print? I desire especially to learn 
something of Major Henry Peyton of 
the Legion. He was appointed Captain 
in the Continental Line July 2, 1778. In 
1784 he was granted 5,000 acres of land 
from Virginia for three years’ service. 
Did he survive the war or die in service? 
The grants of land were sometimes 
made to the heirs of officers. Some 


years ago a valued friend, now dead, 
informed me that two trunks full of 
the papers of “Lee’s Legion” had 
come down in her family to her two 
brothers, who had put them, as usual, in 
the garrets. These brothers, returning 
from a week’s absence on one occasion, 
discovered that their cook had used 
the bulk of the papers in kindling her 
fires. Horace Epwin HAYDEN 


THE “ BOOK OF THE UNITED STATES ” 
was first published in Boston in 1834. 
Grenville Mellen, editor. Speaking of 
the writer of the Indian part of his 
book, he says that he was “a person 
who has spent many years in intimate 
contact with several tribes of the north- 
west, and may therefore be considered 
good authority. He writes expressly for 
this book.” And again, referring to the 
chapter on American Antiquities, Mr. 
Mellen says, “This article has been 
furnished by the intelligent writer, to 
whom we have been indebted for a 
portion of the chapter on Indians.” In 
the words of the author himself it ap- 
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pears that he had been “on the tribu- 
taries of Hudson’s Bay, and on the 
waters of the Mississippi,” having, spe- 
cifically, in 1825, discovered two skele- 
tons under the roots of a large tree on 
the bank of said river which turned 
out to be Dakotas. 

This unknown writer makes some very 
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curious and important statements, but 
such as cannot be taken literally unless 
supported by the authority of his own 
name. Could there have been any Fort 
Snelling officer about that time who 
was given to writing for the press ? 
ALFRED J. HILL 
ST. PAUL, MINN., Sept. 6, 1889. 


REPLIES 


HANNASTOWN’S DECLARATION OF IN- 
DEPENDENCE, | xxi., 522 |—The action “of 
the general meeting, inhabitants of the 
county of Westmoreland, Pennsylvania, 
held at Hannastown, the 16th day of 
May, 1775, for taking into consideration 
the very alarming situation of this coun- 
try occasioned by the dispute with Great 
Britain,” will be found in a series of reso- 
lutions on pp. 615, 616, of Force’s Ar- 
chives, series 4, vol. II. An account of 
this action will be found in Egle’s and 
also in Day’s History of Pennsylvania. 

Horace Epwin HAYDEN. 


KiT-KAT PICTURES, [xxii., 257]—Are 
portraits of three-quarter length, and 
derive their name from the forty-two 
portraits that were painted by Sir God- 
frey Kneller, of the members of the 
famous Kit-Kat Club, to suit the. walls 
of the room wherein the club used to 
hold its meetings. 

This club was composed of Whig 
“ patriots,” who, at the end of the reign 
of William the Third, met to secure the 
Protestant succession. Addison, Steele, 
Congreve, Garth, Walpole, Stanhope, 
Vanburgh,, Pulteney, Essex, and many 
other noted literati, wits, and politicians 
of that era, belonged to the club, and 


Pope tells Spence that each member gave 
his picture. Strictly speaking, a “ Kit- 
Kat picture ” is a canvas twenty-eight by 
thirty-six inches. 
Davip FITZGERALD 
WASHINGTON, D. C., August 29, 1889. 


“* PERFECTION NO TRIFLE,” [Xxii., 257] 
—E£ditor Magazine of American History: 
In your last number, Mr. M. P. Burton, 
of Raleigh, N. C., asks for the author of 
the quotation, “ Trifles make perfection, 
and perfection is no trifle.” It was 
Michael Angelo who made the remark 
under these circumstances: A friend 
called on him as he was finishing a statue. 
Some time afterward he called again, and 
the scuiptor was still at his work. His 
friend, looking at the figure, said, “ You 
have been idle since I saw you last.” 
“By no means,” answered the sculptor, 
“T have softened this feature, and 
brought out this muscle; I have given 
more expression to this lip and more en- 
ergy to this limb.” “ Weil, well,” said 
his friend, “but these are trifles.” ‘It 
may be so,” replied Angelo, “ but recol- 
lect that trifles make perfection, and 
that perfection is no trifle.” 

CuHar.es H. NEwcomsB 

WORCESTER, MASS. 
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THE MONTANA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
held its annual meeting August 30, in 
its rooms in the court-house at Helena. 
Officers for the ensuing year were elected 
as follows: president, Colonel W. F. 
Sanders ; vice-president, Granville Stu- 
art; recording secretary, Judge Corne- 
lius Hedges ; corresponding secretary, 
W. S. Cullen; treasurer, Samuel T. 
Hauser ; librarian, W. F. Wheeler. 

On motion of Matthew Carrol a reso- 
lution was passed to be presented to the 
legislature as soon as deemed necessary, 
asking for an appropriation of $2,000 
for the benefit of the society. Colonel 
Sanders said that during the nine years 
following 1865 there had never been 
a quorum of the society. Action had 


been taken by the legislature allowing 


any number present to be a quorum. 
This had been all right in the days 
when there were no railroads, but he 
suggested that it was no longer neces- 
sary, and that a regular time and place 
be set for the meetings. Suggestions 
were made that biennial meetings be 
held. Some members thought Fair 
week should be set as the time. Others 
thought the beginning of the legislature 
should be the time. Colonel De Lacy 
made a short speech suggesting that the 
writings of the ancients were lacking in 
minor details, and the publishing of 
records was a thing that would be sup- 
ported universally. Colonel Sanders 
suggested a meeting on Thursday of 
Fair week and biennial meetings at the 
opening of the legislature. A resolution 
to this effect was unanimously passed. 
Prior to the opening of the meeting an 


interesting discussion took place con- 
cerning the significance and origin of 
the name Helena, and the original copy 
of the minutes of the meeting which 
fixed the -name of the town was pro- 
duced and read. It has been generally 
believed that it was from the name of a 
beautiful Jewess called Helena Gold- 
berg, who lived here at the time. Mr. 
Somerville, as Colonel Sanders related, 
“ tried to have the Indian name ‘Toma’ 
given to the settlement, but when it was 
suggested that ‘Helena’ was the name 
of the most beautiful woman who ever 
lived, it was decided to name the 
place ‘ Helena.’”’ Some very entertain- 
ing stories were told by a number of 
the pioneers present. 


THE SARATOGA MONUMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION—The twentieth annual meeting of 
the Saratoga monument association was 
held at Saratoga Springs the 13th of 
August. Since the last meeting four 
new tablets have been placed on the bat- 
tlefield at Bemis Heights. It was voted 
to petition congress for the custody of the 
four bronze cannons captured from Gen- 
eral Burgoyne, and now at the Water- 
vliet arsenal. The association desires to 
station the pieces at the four corners of 
the Saratoga monument at Schuylerville. 
Congress will also be asked for an ap- 
propriation of $20,000 to cover the 
expenses of the dedication of the monu- 
ment. The association elected the follow- 
ing officers: president, John H. Starin ; 
vice-presidents, James M. Marvin and 
Warner Miller; treasurer, Delcour S. 
Potter ; secretary, William L. Stone. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By Joun T, 
MorsE, Jr. [American Statesmen Series. ] 
I2mo, pp. 428. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1889. Boston and New York. 

This volume is decidedly one of the best of 
the series. Next to Washington, no American 
statesman excels Franklin in fascinating interest 
for the present generation. It matters not that 
the story of this remarkable man has been told 
over and over again, and as Mr. Morse remarks 
in his introduction, ‘‘ once has been told so 
well.” The world will never tire of tracing his 
diversified career, which covered a period of 
eighty-four years, and was as many-sided as a 
kaieidoscope. It would be impossible for any 
one author to touch the whole theme within the 
limits of an ordinary volume. Mr. Parton’s 
work is excellent, but without a life of Frank- 
lin the series of American Statesmen would, 
indeed, have been conspicuously imperfect. 
Mr. Morse has wisely written the book himself, 
and considering the space in which he was 
compelled to crowd his man, it is admirably 
weil done. The abilities of Franklin were vast 
and various: he was at once a_ philosopher, 


statesman, diplomatist, scientific discoverer, in- 
ventor, philanthropist, moralist, wit, and au- 


thor. His ceaseless industry, the many points 
at which he touched human life, and his en- 
thusiasm for the good and advancement of the 
human race are shown with rare skill in the 
volume before us. The work cannot fail to be 
popular with readers of all ages and tastes. 
The pen-portrait of Franklin is bright with 
color. His services to the country are recorded 
in sharp outline. We see in turning these pages 
the boy, the youth, the little scrambling settle- 
ments in which he is the chief figure—and the 
man starting from the humblest beginnings and 
attaining great and enduring splendor. The 
author says : ‘‘ Intellectually there are few men 
who are Franklin’s peers in all ages and nations. 
He covered, and covered well, vast ground. 
He was one of the most distinguished scientists 
who have ever lived. Bancroft calls him ‘the 
greatest diplomat of the century.’ His ingeni- 
ous and useful devices and inventions were very 
numerous. He possessed a masterly shrewd- 
ness in business and practical affairs. He was 
a profound thinker and preacher in morals, and 
on the conduct of life: so that with the excep- 
tion of the founders of great religions it nts 7 
‘be difficult to name any persons who have more 
extensively influenced the ideas, motives, and 
habits of life of men. He was one of the most, 
perhaps the most agreeable conversationalist of 
his age. He was a rare wit and humorist, and 
in an age when ‘American humor’ was still un- 
born. By the instruction which he gave, by 
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his discoveries, by his inventions, and by his 
achievements in public life, he earns the distinc- 
tion of having rendered to man varied and use- 
ful services excelled by no other man ; and thus 
he has established a claim upon the gratitude of 
mankind so broad, that history holds few who 
can be his rivals.” 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OF 
SWITZERLAND. An Essay on the Con- 
stitution. By BERNARD MOsEs, Ph.D. 12mo, 
pp. 256. Pacific Press Publishing Company, 
Oakland, California, 1889. 

The antecedents of Swiss republicanism form 
an interesting chapter in the history of the 
world. During the popular revolt from feu- 
dalism many small republics came into exist- 
ence in Europe, but no other was as conspicuous 
for the persistence with which liberty was de- 
veloped in the immediate presence of rejected 
authority as in Switzerland. It was pre-deter- 
mined to federation by its geographical position; 
the necd of a common internal administration 
became apparent under the force of external 
pressure, for, as is well known, Switzerland is 
composed of valleys separated from one another 
by mountains so far impassable as to limit to the 
inhabitants of each valley the development of 
the community sentiment. The able author of 
this volume tells us that ‘‘ the local independ- 
ence acquired by the several isolated communi- 
ties made them unwilling for centuries to join 
any union closer than that involved in an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance ; and when finally a 
strictly federal power was created by the adop- 
tion of the constitution of 1848, it was done in 
opposition to the vote of the cantons of Wallis, 
Thurgau, Appenzell-Interior, Schwyz, Unter- 
walden, Uri, and Zug.” 

Dr. Moses writes with critical care and has 
produced a work of much value. He describes 
the first important event in the history of the 
Swiss republics as ‘*the union of Uri, Schwyz, 
and Unterwalden, in 1291. The movement by 
which this union was effected was not an 
isolated undertaking, but was in some sense 
characteristic of the age to which it belongs. 
Other phases of it are seen in the organization 
of city republics, and their attempts to acquire a 
recognition of their liberties, and in the forma- 
tion of leagues of cities, like the Hanseatic 
League, or the League of the Rhine.” He 
gives the history of the various steps in the 
political development of Switzerland through 
the centuries that followed, to the time of the 
adoption of the constitution in 1848, and then 
follows with a careful analysis of that constitu- 
tion—its Distribution of Power, its Legislature, 
Executive, Judiciary, Foreign Relations, Inter- 
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nal Relations, Army and Finances, Rights and 
Privileges, and Common Prosperity. We learn 
that ‘‘ the meager resources of Switzerland have 
made it annually necessary for a certain part 
of the native population to emigrate,” and that 
‘*however hospitable might be the designs of 
the Swiss with regard to persecuted foreigners, 
yet, as compared with the United States, their 
rugged country presents few resources through 
which refugees may find daily support or a 
betterment of their fortunes.” 





NEW MATERIALS FOR THE HISTORY 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
Translated from documents in the French 
archives. Edited by JOHN DURAND. 12mo, 
pp. 311. Henry Holt &Co. 1889. New York. 


These documents relate to the manner in 
which the French were concerned in the affairs 
of the American Revolution. They contain 
descriptions of men and events from points of 
view with which we are the least familiar. The 
author explains in his preface “that France 
furnished a large proportion of the soldiers, 
arms, officers, and military supplies, nearly the 
whole of the navy, and most of the credit and 
money by which the war was successfully termi- 
nated. The risk to France was great, the cost 
enormous—amounting to twelve hundred and 
eighty million livres—and the effect on the 
country disastrous, increasing as it did the 
financial difficulties which led to the French 
revolution. In taking up the cause of the 
American insurgents, France was obliged, in 
many respects, to control the war, and this 
necessarily made it a joint operation. Her 
military and diplomatic agents, consequently, 
provide us with a mass of documents in the 
shape of official letters and reports which serve 
as a separate history of the Revolution.” 

Under the guide of an Antwerp merchant, 
one Frenchman, named Bonvouloir, visited 
America in the early part of the revolutionary 
trouble, and entered into relations with the 
committee of correspondence of the continental 
congress, but in such a covert manner as not to 
attract attention. He obtained accurate infor- 
mation for Vergennes, and drew from the prin- 
cipal patriots their desire to obtain aid from 
France. He describes the secret congressional 
council, composed of five members—Franklin, 
Harrison, Johnson, Dickinson, and Jay—saying, 
‘*T have had frequent interviews with them in a 
private capacity. Each comes to the place indi- 
cated in the dark, by different roads. They 
have given me their confidence, after having 
stated that I would neither promise, offer, or 
be vesponsible for anything, and with repeated 
assurances that: I would act asa friendly indi- 
vidual.” Bonvouloir also writes to his em- 
‘ployer that “they are satisfied they cannot 
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maintain themselves unless some nation protects 
them by sea; that two powers alone, France 
and Spain, are able to help them, but they see 
the difference between one and the other. I 
dexterously managed to make them feel the 
superiority in every way of the king, my master, 
over Spain, and they are convinced of it. I 
have made no offers, absolutely none, merely 
promising to do everything that depended on me 
personally without committing myself. They 
wanted to know if I thought it prudent in them 
to send a deputy with full powers to France. 
I replied that this seemed to me precipitous and 
hazardous ; that everything done either in Lon- 
don or in France got to be known in both sone 
and that it was slippery business in the face of 
the English.” 

An interesting chapter of the book is the 
report of a French officer in America to his 
government, on the ‘‘Characteristics of the 
States and Sentiments of the People.’’ Of 
Connecticut he says, ‘‘the brains of this state 
are in the head of Governor Trumbull.” Of 
Massachusetts, ‘* Boston is the head and heart. 
The French here are more liked than esteemed, 
being viewed pedler fashion, as so many shrewd 
bargainers, an assertion all recognize who have 
lived amongst them. The tone here is Eng- 
lish.” Of New Jersey, ‘‘almost on the borders 
of the city of New York, it has shown heroic 
constancy. The militia turn out of their own 
accord at sight of a red-coat. The governor, 
Livingston, is a Roman.” . Of Pennsylvania, 
‘this state is the province most infested with 
royalists.”” The writer also says, ‘‘the members 
of congress are like husband and wife, always 
quarreling, but always uniting when family 
interests are concerned.” The Lees and the 
Adamses are described as ‘‘ all so many heads 
under one bonnet. Lee is English at heart, un- 
doubtedly under English pay, and he will do all 
he can against France. Mr. Adams is a very 
cunning man and no friend of Dr. Franklin. 
Dr. Franklin is an honest man, or I am much 
mistaken ; IJ fear there are few of his metal 
in America. The doctor is very intimate with 
Mr. Hartley, member of the House of Com- 
mons, and, as the latter has often proposed 
that the king (of England) should make peace 
with the Americans, this intimacy should be 
watched.” 

The policy of Vergennes was for reducing the 
power of England through the American revo- 
lution. He was closely studying affairs in 
America long before the ‘battle of. Lexington. 
The caution with which he proceeded, and the 
manner in which he turned his information to 
account, are curiously unfolded in these valuable 
documents, the greater portion of which have 
not heretofore been easily accessible to the stu- 
dent. The volume is one that should be placed 
in every library. 
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